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The October issue will contain the Directory of the Textile Establishments in the 
New England States, revised up to date, with hundreds of corrections due to 
changes, fires, new mills, enlargements, etc., etc. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE 60., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 
| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


J] 
SELL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


F 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


' ‘ 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
‘ ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLEsS— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 








Bleaching Dyeing, Drving 


Finishing Machinery 


--TEXTILE FABRICS:::: 











H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 





TENTERING MACHINES 


Of Various Patterns, 





CLAMP OR PIN CHAIN 


Worsteds, 
Woolens, 
Lawns, 
Ginghams, 
Plaids, 
Etc., Etc. 
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BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY, 


eC, 


Whitinsvi 





COTTON MACHINERY 


WE BUILD AND SELL 


THE BEsT I wisters, 
Warpers, 


and Spoolers 
ON THE MARKET. 





They are best simply becuuse we control patented improve- 


ments that other builders can not copy. 


pore ena 1 
° em : 


Remodeling Spinning Frames. 


- 


We are the only firm who makes a trade of fitting up old 
spinning frames with improved spindles and separators. Every 


enterprising mill is investigating the large ring and long tra- 


nee ae See 


verse system The economy is surprising. We are prepared 


to furnish the necessary rings and separators 


Our Looms 


are fulfilling our best expectations. We have several months’ 
orders ahead, and are enlarging our works to meet the 


demand. 





Geo. Draper & Sons, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Sawyer Spindle Co. 
Hopedale Machine Co. 
Dutcher Temple Co. 
Northrop Loom Co. 
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Grr0y OPENERS 


yo LAPPERS® 
her ©: LOWELLe MAS S 


PETTEE MACHINEIWORKS, 








Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Orisa, Amerie ass Flat Carding Engines. 


VER 23000 SOLD. 


GEO. v. CRESSON CoO., 
Power Transmit ~ Machinery. 





| Manilla, Hemp 


Wire Ropes. 


8th St. and Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THOS J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y. 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combers and Lap Winders, Worsted Spinning Fiames and Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindles ,G ears, Bolsters, Caps Tube s, Etc., Ete. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MULES. LOOMS. 













MASON 
MACHINE WORKS 
COTTON MACHINERY, 


TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


















SPINNING FRAMES. 
J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO. 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers, 


CLINTON, . - MASS 














FACTORIES: 


wasrewass YA MERI oth “- 


PHILADELPHIA PA? 
PROVIDENCE. R./ 
ONo. ANDOVER MASS r °o 
cae MASS. 


LAWRENCE. MASS RS oth 
MARVLFACTORE OF EVERY 
LOWELL. MASS. VAG DESTCRPTON - 
MANCHESTER.NH1. CARD CUTTS OA WEEDLE ROT 
Estimates Given s Orders orrice: Knowies Binc. 


Filled Promptly at each Faclory ©WORC ESTER: MASs- 


Latest and Best Rub Motion woo caros 


IN THE WOR LID. Patented July 2, 1894. 
It has a positive Quarter Motion which can be run at any speed desired. with no vibration 
whatever, and requires no bracing. It assures, positively, evener, 
better and stronger yarn to the manufacturer. 
MANUFACTURERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND CARDERS 
ARE INVITED TO SEE IT IN OPERATION AT 


BESWICK & KAY'S FAIRMOUNT SPINNING MILLS, rtcresmenons s. 


(Correspondence solicited and all inquiries cheerfully answered.) 
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TEXTILE PATENTS 





PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 





CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


Reissues obtained. In. 


terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering. 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg, Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, 
Patents, Copyrights, 


Trademarks. 
Experts in all matters connected with the in 
ifacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Machines and 


Electricity 





PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


late examiner in Texti'e Department in 
U.S. Patent Office), solicitor of 
Patents, 


640 Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 


Nearly 20 years’ experience; correspon 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counsel; connec 
ted by telephone; good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE, 

rextile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty 

Refer to publishers of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors In various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited, 


PATENTS 


Joseph A. Miller & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


EXPERTS IN THE 


TEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS. 


A thorough practical and scientific knowledge of the usefu 
arts, and extensive experience, enables us to be of great assist 


ance to manufacturers and inventors in perfecting usetu 





| ¥ ' - 

Researches made in American and foreign works to Ceter 
mine the validity and utility of inventions. Reports anc 
arguments furnished in patent litigation 


nited States and foreign PATENTS, DESIGNS, an¢ 
TRADE MARKS procured. 


Office, Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





List of Textile Patents Issued July, 
1895. 


_“pecifications and drawings furnished fo 
fifteen cents each. Address '‘Patents,” P.O. 
1OX 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adjustable Warn Clearer. 543,288. T 
A. Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Apparatus for Drying Warn. 541 922. 
©. Duckworth, Norristown, Pa. 
Xtutomatic Cotten Weighing Scale. 
542 ) \ Schulze, Texas, assignor to 
Kingland & Douglas Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Bobbin Shuttle. 512,160, T. Hampson, 
Anniston, Alabama. 

Bolting Cloth Brush. 542,093 a. E. 
Mowson and R. F. Corey, Scottville, N. Y. 
Brown Azo Dye. 515,539. K. Pathe and A 
Israel, Elberfeld, Germany 
Cloth Measuring Device 
Ackerland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cloth Straightening Machine. 513,054 

C. L. Dawson, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Cloth Winding Machine. 42,04. W. 
Simpson, Overbrook, Pa. 

Cotton Picking Miachine. 542,794. A 
Campbell, Chicago 

Drying Frame. 541,369. W. Mayer, N.Y 

Dye. 542,00. P. Finkelstein,'N. Y. 

Flax Working Mechanism. 542,770. ( 
E. Lyman and G. N. Lyman, Jr.,{ Minne 
apolis, Minn 

Fibre Unwinder and MWlixer. 543,554. 
W.A. Patterson, Waco, Texas 

Jacquard Mechanism for Looms. 


543,203. M. 








M1879. G. Pavi, Paterson, N.J 


Knitting Machine. 542,055. J. A. House, 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Kaitting Wachine. 512,31. E. FE. Randall, 
Joliet, Illinois 

Loom for Weaving Tafted Fabrics. 
513,820. H. Wyman, Worcester, Mass 

Loom for Weaving Tufted Fabrics. 
543,525.  ¢ 
assignor to Crompton Loom Works. 

pms ss Wemple. 543,788. E. 8. stimpson, 


Crompton, Worcester, Mass 





Hopedale, Mass., as-ignor to Dutcher 


Temple Co 

Machine for Delinting Cotton Seed. 
43,202. G. W.Washburn, Memphi-, Tenn 

Machine for Sewing Looped Fabrics. 
543,795. S. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mouth Piece tor Loom Shuttle Boxes 


. 
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543,629. J.J. 
tucket, R. I. 
Needle Loom. 543,821. H. 
A. Clark, Worcester, Mass. 
New Amido Base and Color,There- 
from. 541,859. R. Koreff, Prague, Austria 
Hungary. 
aguill Cutter. 
Rapids, Mich. 

Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 512,35}. 
C. Butterworth, Oldham, England. 

Saw Cotton Gin. 541,868. J. A. Maxwell, 
Calvary, Georgia. 

Separator for Sprjnaning Frame. 54?,- 
649. A. Mason, Taunton, 

Shuttle Motion for Looms. 542,525. W 
F. Kintzing, Glen Rock, Pa. 

Spinning Spindle. 512,857. H. D. 
i # 

Stand for Grinding Rolls of Carding 
Engines. 542,270. C. Mills, Newton, Mass., 
assignor to Pettee Machine Co. 

Straight Knitting Machine. 
H. Pepper, and A. L. Davis, 
N. H 

Stop Motion for Cotton Combing Ma- 
chine. 541,908. G. Townsend, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Stopping Motion for Pile Wire Loom 
542,806. G. Poole, Lowell, Mass. 

Substantive Cotton Dye. 542,075. J. tJ. 
Brack, Basle, Switzerland, 

Sapece? for Spinning | «ramen 

Warren, Warwick, R. 

Sauste Roll. W. I. tll 
Mass., assignor to Dutcher 
Co. 

Taft Warn for Looms. 
Clark, Worcester, Mass., 
ton Loom Works. 

Warp Knitting Machine. 542,208. W. 
Roberts, Beacon Falls, Hartford, Conn. 

Woven Chenille Fabric. 543,285. 
Binns, Philadelphia. 

Yellow Dye. 543,784. C. 
wigshafen, Germany. 


Nolan and J. H. Wilkie, Paw 


Wyman and J. 


541,996. W. R. Fox, Grand 


Mass. 


Klote, 


542,655 W. 
Lake Village, 


543 622. 


Hopedale, 
Loom Temple 


543,080. J. A. 
assignor to¢ romp 


Schrauabe, Lud- 


Sketches of Wonderland 


Is a publication of magazine size—has more 
than thirty full page illustrations of Yellow 
stone Park and Northwestern scenery—sev 
enty odd pages of descriptive matter—has a 
handsome, shaded bronze cover and is both 
useful and ornamental. Send CHaa. 8S. FER, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
St. Paul, Minn., six cents in stamps, and he 
will send to you. 

—Davidson’s Hosiery and Knit Goods 
Trade for 1895-96, is just out of press. It is 
the fifth volume of that knit goods directory. 
The book, while small enough to be carried 
in the poe ket, contains a great quantity of 


information that much larger handbooks 
lac 


—The eighth annual edition of the Blue 
Book textile directory of the United States 
and Canada, has just been issued by the 
Davison Publishing Co., and will soon find a 
place among reference 
desks. 
chants, jobbers and the offices and sales. 
rooms of manufacturing companies, is given 
in addition to the manufacturers’ directory. 
The concise information and the convenient 


form of the book, are noteworthy advan. 
tages of the publication. 


volumes on many 


A listof dry goods commission mer 





‘nventions Designs, Ete. 


Properly protected in all Countries. 

sea 30 Wears Experience in procuring 
patents, investigating and rendering 
opinions as to scope, validity and in. 
fringement of patents, interferences, etc 

Reliable Service at Moderate Rates. 

a@ Being located at W ashington the 
promptest service can be given. 

ADVICE FREE. 

a@- On all cases | undertake, | guarantee 
to either obtain patent or else refund 
the amount paid me. Write, 


CHAS. J. GOOCH, 
P. O. Box 46. Patent Attorney, 
Cable, ** Gooch.” WASHINGTON, D 


EDWIN PLANTA, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 


American and Foreign. 


Office, No. 27 School St., 


Room 30. BOSTON. 


ATENTS. 


Personal attention given to all cases 
whether in soliciting or litigation 
Being across the street from the 
Patent Office, I do not depend upor 
associates. Send drawings or state 
case for my examination and advice 


Reliable Service. References. 


EDWARD G WEAVER, Atty at Lav, 


goo F Street, WASHINGTON, D 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


Be SINGEING FURNACES. 























Also for 
Welding, 
etc., with 


Annealing, Forging, Enameling, 
Melting, Brazing, Drop Forging, 


FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & C0., 


Oonstructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK: 





FACTS AND GOSSIP 


Self-closing Fire Doors and Shutters. 


The Mutual Factory Insurance Companies 
stron.ly recommend automatic self-closing 
tire doors and shutters for protection of wall 
epenings. the doors are set on a slight 
incline, and held open by a device in which a 
fusible joint forms an important point. 
When the temperature rises above the melt- 
ing pointof the fusible joint, it melt-, and 
the door closes. A similar arrangement is 
u-ed for shutters. It isof the highest impor- 
tunce that fire should be confined to the 
upartment in which it originated. These 
self-closing flre doors and shutters are made 
by the Victor Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Muass., 
and have the endorsement of the Associatep 
Factory Insurance Companies, One of the 
doors can be seen at the Boston office of the 
Insurance company, 31 Milk St., and full par 
ticulars may be obtained from the munutauc 
turers, whose card will be found among our 
wivertisi:g pages. 


Seamless Baskets. 


Crane Bros., the linenoid manufacturers, 
ot Westfield, Mass., bave a specialty for 
mills which is worth investigating on the 
part of manufacturers who appreciate econ 
omy insmall things It is hardly fair, how. 
ever, to eall mill baskets “small things,” for 
the item of expense in a large establishment 
is considerable The seamless baskets 
made by Crane Bros. are composed of linen 
threads, and it is claimed will outwear all 
others. They approach indestructibility as 
nearly as anything that goes into a mill 
They are supplied in different shupes re 
quired for different purposes. Samples are 
sent on approval. Crane Bros. bave built 
up a large trade in this specialty, and invite 
corre-pondence from manufacturers desiring 
particulars 


On Pleasure Bent. 


S. A. Crozer, woolen manufacturer, Up 


land, Pa., left for Europe, August 15 
F. E. Atteaux, of F. E. Atteaux & Co., dye- 
stuff dealers, of Boston, is im Europe. 
D. KR. ¢ 
Saugerville, Me., 1s in 


impbell, woolen manutacturer, of 
Scotland for two 
months 
Charles 
gan Mills 
three months’ 


Hill, overseer mulefroom, Waure 
Plainfield, Ct, is on a 
western trip. 


cotton), 


Adam Cottrall, overseer printing, Crystal 
Spring Bleachery, Fall River, is in Scotland 
William Huydock, 
weaver in Parkhill 


Fitchburg, 
Mill C, 


Mass., 


has sailed for 
England. 

Charles F. Chase, late of Woonsocket, is in 
Europe for three months. 

Ru bert 


Co.'s 


Hunter, finishing room, 


Mill, Holyoke, 


Hadley 
Thread Mass., is in 


Great Britain. 


Godfrey Sanderson, late of Renfrew, Mass., 
has one to England. 

These have returned from Europe: C. T 
Aldrich, woolen manufacturer, of Millbury; 
C. H. and J. M. Tenney, wool hat manufac. 
turers, of Methuen; Mr. and Mrs. John Park 
hill, of the Parkhill Mills, Fitchburg; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Sykes, of the Hockanum 
& Rockville Co.’s, Rockville, Ct.; Edward 
Rathburn, of Ray Woolen Co., Franklin, 
Mass. 





American Drosophore Co.. 


WM. FIRTH, Manager. 


220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


FOR 


Ventilating and Humidifying 


TESLTILEeE MitLLs, 


THE DROSOPHORE IS THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM. 





wearing 
nozzle in 


has no 
form of 


nozzle 
other 


double 
any 


The 
capacity of 


References to 


parts, 


40 leading Cotton, Silk, Worsted 


a finer 


gives 


market. 


spray and three times the 


Mills in America. 





All of the material used in our 


installation 


are of the very best materials. 


REPEAT ORDERS FOR OVER 850 


Drosophore Humidifiers have 


been 


received since March Ist. 
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WORCESTER. 


WARP COMPRESSOR. 


For Compressing Warps on Beams. 


ictical manufacturer and 
of the claims made 


Compression takes the place of Tension 
( ON’ THE WARP THREADS. 


The Results Accomplished. 


30 to 50 per cent. gain in the amount of yara that can be put on the beam 
30 to 50 per cent. saving in drawing-in and in thrums, headings, etc. 
No Broken Ends—No Section Streaks— No run-a-rounds. 


IITSURIIWS 


Better Cloth and Larger Production. 


For Prices and Further Information, Address 


WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Alphabetical Index to 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ferliniIron Bridge », The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N.J 

Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 20 Haverhill St, Boston 

Balling Machine. 

Banding*« 

Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E 


Torrance Newark, 
N.J 


a 
Barlow, John W, Lawrence, Mass. (Raw 


é 


Westfield 


Crane Bros. seamless linen), > 


Mass 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England 
Paulus, J.C, & Co., Phila P 


1 
Rhoads, J E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila, 


a 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadel 
Rhoads, J. E, 

delphia, Pa. 
Southwick, Geo. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 
Bindings 


See Tapes and Braids 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
o, Burlington,Vt 


, 239 Market St, Phila 


Vermont Spool! & Bobbin ¢ 
Boiler and Pipe Covering. 

Keasby & Mattison Co, The, Ambler, Pa 

New York Fire Proof Covering Co, 128 Lib 

erty St, N. ¥Y 

Boiler Compounds. 

Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 

Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 

Palmer, J.S,35 Wistar St 
Boxes, Wooden. 

r, Kensington, Pa. 


, Germantown, P: 
Pearson, J. 

Braids. 
King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. ¥ 
See Tapes and aids 

Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, 
lard Clothing. 

Card Clothing| Co, 


Mass 


American Worcester, 
Mass 
, Cunningham & Co, Phila, Pa 
Scott, Jas., Philadelphia, Pa 
‘ard Cutters. 
Hand, Fredk, & Co, 159 Van 
Paterson, N.J 
‘ard Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & 
Boston. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Hope, John, & Sons, Eng. 
wood, Providence,R., I 


Houten St, 
Son, 


Water St, 


Mfg. Co, Elm 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


sedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 

Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & 

Phila, Pa 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Furbush A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 

Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Combs, Hackles, Pins, Etc. 

Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 

Cone Tubes. 

McCausland, J, Providence, R.I. 

Cone Winders. 

Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass. 

Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, 

Mass. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 

Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass 
Capelle, Herman, cor. Leonard St. and W. 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Nimocks, R. M, Fayetteville, N. ¢ 
Jotton Machinery. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 

Pa. 

Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 

Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wks, Taunton, Mass. 

+» Machine Wks, Newton Upper Falls, 

Mass. 

Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 

Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Jotton Openers and Lappers. 

Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

Hioward & Bullough American Machine 

Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Damper Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 

Designers. 


Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 


New Bedford, 


Curtis), 29, Haverhill 


Designer, Box 222, 
Hand, 
Paterson, N. J 
Woolens, Box 719, Middleboro, Mass. 
Dryers. 


Brookly Mis Wee Ee 


Fredk, & Co, 159 Van Houten St, 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. r 
Sargents’, C. G , Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Barretts, Palmer & Heal, 34 Canal St, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R.1I. 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Perseverance Dyeing Co, Woonsocket, R.I. 
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Philadelphia Turkey Red Dye Works, Put- Elevators. 
nam St, Phila. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. Graves Elev: vd Co, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sean Bleaching and Finish- Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
ing Machinery. MeCalvey Elevator Works, 602 ¢ herry St, 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams Phila, Pa. 
town, Mass. Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. Mass. 
Butterworth H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
. - , _* ngineers, El ° 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front * ed a ‘ = ectrical. —_— 
t, Phila. Pa. General Electric Co, Schenectady, me Be 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- Offices in all large cities. 
dence, R. I. Engineers. "lech ics 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. =" haces _ cal. r 
Lincoln & Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. Ferguson, John W, I aterson, N. J. : 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. Rockwell. W. 8, & Co, 26 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, Engravers for Fabric Printers. 
Mass. (Drying.) Hope, John & Sons, Eng. &|Mfg. Co, Elm- 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals, wood, Providence, R. I. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, Bos Eagraving on Wood. 
ton, Mass. Blanchard & Watts Eng. Co, 36 Colu 
, . . , . 8 Eng. 7 mbus 
Avery Chemical Co, 169 Devonshire St, Bos- -; e, ia. S vhnmeubentes 
ton, Mass. ial ' : Russell, Albert C, 38 Pear] St, Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore Chemical Co, 7th and Gough Sts, Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi- 
Baltimore. dence, R.I. - “ 
Beach & Co, Hartford, . 
Bischoff, & Cc 0, 80 Front St, N. Y. Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. Cheques 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. American Express,Co, offices in every city 
Corey, 8. + a tenn St. Boston. " . . 
Coyne, Geo. 8, 116 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. Factery Sites. 
Far benfabrike n of Elberfeld Co,77 William Coaluila & Durango Imp. Co., Mills Bldg., 
BF. Bs Be 
Gilbert Bros. & Co, 202 Purchase St, Boston. Dolge, Altre {, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. Elmira, N. 
Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 Northern Pacific R R., St. Paul, Minn. 
Front St, Y. Feed e 
Hill, award’ 8, Son & C9, 25 Cedar St, N.Y. seg ~<ie = ie onsaly ag : . 
Holliday, Read & Sons, Ltd,7 Platt St, N. Y. Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 


Horstall, Jon athan, 216 Chestnut St, Phil a Mass. 
_ ies — Whitlock Coil Pipe Co, 67 South St, Elm 


Jaeck Bros, J, 67 Wythe Ave, Brooklyn, wood, Conn. 
 # 


N. a Pan » Feed Water Pumps. 
Janney, O. 8S, & Co, Phila. and Boston. >heoani > ae a, Pre 
Johnson, Chas. A, '& Co, i4 Dey St, N. ¥. Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Kalle & Uo., 77 John St., N. Y. Finishing Machinery. 

Karcher, Ph. H, & Co, 14C edar St, N. Y. See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, X. ¥. . 
King, L. C, & Co, 171 Front St, New York Fire Doors and Shutters. (Automatic.) 

City. Victor Mfg Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear] St, N. Y. 2 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. Fire Hiece. ‘ ’ - ie 
Naumkeag Dye Co, Salem, Mass. Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila 
Phillips, Moro Chemical Co, 131 8. 3d St, delphia, Pa. 

Phila., Pa. : > 
Pickharat, 4 m, S Kattrog, 5 Y, & Boston. Fire Pails. 2 aes 
Rice, Chas. F. & Co, 184 Summer St, Boston. Lincoln, Levi, Worcester, Mass. 

Schulze i & be chil, 79 Murray St. N.Y. Fiuted Rolls. 
oahe P Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N-Y 
1a, 1B. Thurston, A.G, &8 30x 528, Fi er 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Mass, ee en ee 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, ser ages 
Welch. Holme & Clark Co, 383 West St, N. ¥ Flier Pressers. 

Dyers and Finishers. Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528. Fall River, 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown ae 

Mass, Gas Singeing Machines, 

— Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol, tock well, W. 8, & Co, 26 Cortland St., N. Y. 
Forsyth Co., New Haven, Ct. :. Gear Cutting Machine. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frank for« Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass 
Harras, E, 666 E. 152 St, N. Y. Ww wre bh. eC POun Jeo ag 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, Gear Phe D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
R. I. ne . 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. Bowsher, N. P, So. Bend, Ind. 
Mason, The R. D, Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. Hoff & Pouhake , 1162 No, 3d St., Phila., Pa, 
Onktale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, New Process Raw Hide Co, Syracuse, N. Y 
P bh tucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw- Bionting. . 
tucket, R. I. See Ventilating. 
Perseverance Dyeing Co, Woonsocket, R. I. Biosiery Boards. 


Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa. Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa 
-T, g ’ . 


Electric Lighting. “ : 
; ‘ _.. « a umidifying Apparatus, 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. ve oop 
Offices In all large cities. American Drosophore Co., 220 Devonshire 
.. Bos , Mass. 
Electric Motors. St., Bouton, Ba 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. index. 
Offices in all large cities. Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Electrical Apparatus. Conn. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. Indicators for Engines, 


Offices in all large cities, Hine & Robe: tson Co, 67 Courtiandt St, N.Y. 
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Jute Goods, Burlaps and Jute Varna. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wiln.ington, 
Del. 


Mnit Goods Brushers. 
Franz & Pope Knitting 
cyrus, O. 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, I 
Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 
Be 


Machine , Bu. 


mt & Chapia, 215 Church St, Phila. 

Friedberger, C, Edgings, Ger ‘mantown, 
Phila, Pa. 

Hepner & Howitz, Lacings, 84 Leonard St, 


0., & Co., 76 
Mfg. 


Franklin St., N. Y. 
Co, 2632 Mascher St, 


King, J. 
Kr.ut & Fite 
Phila. 
Mnit Goods Finishing 
Crochet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Knit Goods BRavellers. 
Traver, A. L. Mellenville, N. Y. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders, 
Asiiman, Stephea A,3 Fetter 
Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 
Statford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa 
Mnitting Machinery. 
Branson Machine Co, 506 St. John St, 
Pa. 
Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Ps 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Champion Sewing Machine C & 1819 N Fifth 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Cooper, Charlies, Be iy Vt. 
Crane Mtg. Co, Lakeport, 
Franz & Pope ‘Knitting Mtn uchine Co, 
rus, O 
oe pworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. 
Phila, Pa. 
Soman. Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Ce« 
No. Fifth St, Phila, Pa. 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Mayo Knitting Machine Co, Franklin, N. H 
National Automatic Knitter Co, 728 Che rry 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Novelty age Machine Co, Lowell, Ms. 
Nye & Tredyck , 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Ne in, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, me 3 
(Winding and spooling.) 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams,6th and Arch Sts, 
Pa. 
Stattord, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., 
delphia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, I 
Mnitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, 
Cooper, Charlies, Be on rags 
Corey, Wm, Co, ‘Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Lo yal T, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manc hester, N.H, 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, L onn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila, Pa’ 
Southwick, G. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 


Looms. 
Crompton Loom Wor eee Worcester, Mass. 
Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hope ~lale, Mass. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Gilbert Loom Co, Worcester, Maas. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, 
Pa. (For wire 


Machines, 


1819 N. Sth 


Lane, Phila, 


129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 


Phila, 


Sucy 


and Muascher 


», 1716 


Phila, 


Phila- 


N. Y. 


528 Arch St, 


Phila, Pa. 


» 5 
Phila., 


INDEX 


Insinger & Co, 15 E. Canal! St, Phila, Pa 
Kilburn, Lincoin & Co, Fall River, Mass 
Muson Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms. 

Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Barlow, John W, Spicket Mill, Lawrence 

Mass. 
Loom Picker ¢ 

Lubricators 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, 
Machinery Dealers. 
Clark, Jeremiah, Lowell, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, 

Scott, Jas., Philadelphia, Pa. 
roomey, F , 151 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

Am. Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


o, Biddeford, Me 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Athol, Mass. 


Phila, 


Phila, Pa 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, 
Mass. 

Mi ails. 
Walder, 


Worcester, 


J, Paterson, N. J. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
Berlin [ron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, 

Mill Builders and a cagemore 
Berlin [ron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

MEill Cogs. 
Bowsher, N. P, So. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, 

N. J. 

Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co. Providence, R. I 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, 


Bend, Ind. 


Providence, R. I. 
Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass. 
Parks & Woolson Machine 
Vt. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 
3rd St, 


Co, Springfield, 


Ave. and 


62 Ww. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Pantagraphs, Engraving Machinery. 
Etc. 
Hope, John, & Sons Eng. & Mfg. Co, Elm 
wood, Providence, R. I. 
Paper Tubes for Cone Winders. 
McCausland, J,33 Canal St, Providence, R.1. 
Patent Solicitors, 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Arthur W, Exchange Bldg, Bos 


Gooch, J, Washington, D.C. 
A, & Co, Butler Exchange, 
P rovidence, R. 1. 
Planta, E, 27 School St, Boston, Mass. 
Weaver, E. C, 900 F St, Washington, D. C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, Exchange, Bldg, 
isoston, Mass. 
Pattern Catter. 
Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, 
Penstocks. 


Dalrymple, Geo, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Sykes, Wilbert, Brownsville, Vt. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Mass. 
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Cresson, Geo. V, Co, 1800 Allegheny Ave, 
Phila, Pa 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Offices in all large cities. 
Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, Phila, Pa. 
Presses. 
Crawford J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Howard, Geo, C,, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Taylor, Jaines, 8&5 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Regulators for Steam and 
ater. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem Mass. 
Pumps. 
Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. 1. 
Huston, Wm, 46 Clifford St, Providence, 
R.1. : 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Pressure 


Haverhill 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8S. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa. 
Roll Coverers. 
Barlow, John W 
Mass, 
Howland, Wim, O., 128 East 6th St., Chester, 
Pa. 


wor-ted rolls), Lawrence 


Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton 
Gerrish Wool & Leather 
H 
Roofing. Steel and Tin. 


Steel 


England 
Co, Manchester, 


Chattanooga Roofing Co, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I 
Rubbing Motion for Wool Cards. 
Beswick & Kay, 25th Callowhill Sts. 
Philadelphia 
Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co, 81 Crosby 3t, 
N.Y 
Scales 
Tremoner, Henry, 710 Market St, Phila, Pa. 
Screws and Studs 
Phila. Machine 
Phila., Pa. 
Separators, 
I’ E~te & Seeley Co 
st, Bo ton, Mass. 
Sewing Machines and Sup 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass 
Bu-ch & Linn, 120 No. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N, 5th 
St, Phila, Pa 
Frame, Gibbons, 
Phila, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Sewing Machine Repairs. 
Busch & Linn, 120 N. 7th St, Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls, 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. ¥. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 


and 


Screw Works, 624 Race St., 


Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
(steam and grease). 


2nd and Diamond Sts, 


sSedford, Ms. 


INDEX 


Soaps. 
Allison Bros, Middletown, Ct. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 
me Be 
Camden & Phila. Soap Co, Camden, N. J. 
Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
N. 
Spindles. 
Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence Machine Go, Providence, R.I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating 

Ave, Providence, R. IL. 


Spinning Frames, 
See Cotton Machinery. 


Providence, R. I. 
Co, 930 Manton 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Stationers and Office Supplies. 
Dangel, H., & Co., 109 Devonshire St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Steam Boilers. 
Frick Company, Wavnesboro, ‘ 
Greenfield, & G., East Newark, N. J. 
Hoff & F) ntaine, 1162 No. 3rd st., Phila., Pa. 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Muss 
Sargent, J 


Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston 


am Boiler and Pipe Covering. 
‘sasbey & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 
N Y. Fire Proof Covering Co, 128 Liberty 
St, N. ¥. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
» & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 


ce Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 


Steam Engines. 
Frick Co, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. J. 
Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3rd St., Phila., Pa 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass 
Sargent, J. 
Luss. 
Steam Kettles. 
Walker & Pratt 
soston, Mass 
Steam Separators 
D’Este & Seeley Co 
St., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 
Engineering ¢ 


Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston, 


Union St. 


Mfg. Co, 31-35 


99 


Curtis), 29 Haverill 


Jarvis }o, Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Steam Traps. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. 
St, Boston, Mass. 
pansion). 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 


(Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
(return float and ex 


Steel Caatings 
Chester Steel Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Steel and Iron Rooting. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chattanoo 
ga, Tenn, 
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Stop and Speed imit Attachments 
for Engines. 


Monarch Engine Stop Co, 34 Maiden Lane, 
N. ¥. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
American Stave & ( ooperage Co, New York 
und Boston 
Brabender, Chas, & Son, 
Burkhardt’s, Geo. J., 
Phila, Pa. 
Burkbuardt, Wm 
Vhila, Pa. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, N. Y. 
Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd 
Phila, Pa 
Oat, Jos, & Sons, 
Woolford, George, 2240 No 
Tank Bolt Protector. 
Burkhardt, Wm. H, & Co, 40 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Tapes and Braids. 
Fieming & Chapin, 215 Chureh St, Phila, Pa 
King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N.Y 
Perseverance 265240 
Phila, Pa. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. ¥ 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y 
McLaugzlin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 


Paterson .N. J 


Sons, 2831 Broad St, 


H, & Co, 240 Chestnut St, 


above Cambria, 


232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa 
9th St, Phila, Pa 


Mascher St 


Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & He 
Ave, Providence, R 

Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Textile Machinery Dealers. 

Clark, Jeremiah, Lowell, Mass 

Schofield, George, Phila, Pa. 
Top Roll Coverer. 

See Roll Coverers. 

Travellers, Spinning and Twisting. 
Hedge-Lewis Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Valves. 

D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass 

Ventilating Apparatus. 

American Diosophore Co 
Soston, Mass 
A. Hun, 23 W 
England Heating 
Providence, R. I 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 
Sargents’ C. G., Graniteville, Mass 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Warp Compressing Machine. 

Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co 
Worcester, Muss. 

Watchman’s Clock. 

Pneumatic Watchman 
bus, O. 

Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa 
Htumpbhrey Machine Co, Keene, N. 

Water Wheel Governors 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Coh 

N.Y 


iting Co,|930 Manton 


, 220 Devonshire 


Ist St, Boston, Mass 
& Ventilating Co, 


sons, 


Cheek Co, Colun 


Holly, N. J. 


Lombard Water Whee! Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Cone. 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass 
Winders. (Hosiery.) 


Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass. 
Payne, Geo. W. & Co, Pawtucket, K. I 


INDEX. 


Wool. 
Grubnau, Carl, 46 No 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 
Pa. 
Wool Combs, 


Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 


Front St., Phila 
N. Front St. Phila, 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 
Nid. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, ¢ G., Sons, Graniteville 
Stiliman-Rich Machine Co, Westerly 


Woolen Machinery, 
\ltemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
Pa 
Atlas Mfg 


Mass 


Mass 
R. 1, 


Co., Newark, N.J 

Furbush,M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Gessner, Ernst, 5136 Viola St, Phila, Pa. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S, & Son, 7 Water St 

Boston. 

Hownurd, Geo, ¢ 
Insinger & Co, 
Parker, J. B, 
Surgents’, C.G 
Scott, Jas., 


’ 


+, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

15 E. Canal St, Phil), Pa 

Machine Co, Clinton, Muas~ 

, Graniteville, Mass 

Philadelphia, Pua 

Wool, Mair and Noils. 
Fowles & Co, 102 Church St 
Grubnau, Carl, 46 No 


sons 


Phila 
Front St., Phila 


Webb, Chas. J, & ¢ 0, 156 N. Front St, Phil 
a 


Wool Shoddies. 
O'Neill & Co., H. A 
Phila., Pa 


, & Co., 18 No. Front St 
Wool Sorters and Scourers,. 


Duro-s, Theodore A., Kensington Ave 
Huntingdon St., Phil 


Wool Washi Preparing 
ing Machinery 


thre 
and Dry 
Sargents’, C.G, Sons, Graniteville, Mas- 
Yarns. 
tIpaca ¥ 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co., 47 Broome St., 
N. ¥ 


arns 


Carpet Yarns. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, 


Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 
N. ¥ 
Colored Cotton Yarns 
Dana Warp Co, Biddetord, Me 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R. Co, Windsor Locks, Ct 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 8&8 Franklin 
St. N. ¥ 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass 
Cotton Warps and Yarns 
Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. ¥Y 
Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Merce: 
St, New York City 
Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
Blythe,Richard A, il4Chestnut St,Phila, Pa 
Buckingham & Paulson, 83 
New York City. 
Chadwick. Jas, & Bro, 241 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa, and Jersey City, N. J 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 
Dana Warp Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St 
New York City 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass 
Hlowland Mills, New Bedford, Mass 


Leonard St, 
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Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
City. 

conn 2 H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 

Little eid Mtg. Co, P uwtucket, 3 

Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, Boston and P hila, Pa. 

New Bedford Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sampson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 6 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tillinghast, Stiles & Co,20 Market Sq, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, \. Y. and Phila, Pa. 

Whiteside, James, 96 Spring St., New York. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Flazed Yarns. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Chadwick, Jas, & Co, Jersey C ity, N N.dJ. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Harness Twines. 

Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 

Chadwick, Jas, & Co, Jeisey City, N.J. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 S. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, w, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Buckingham & Paulson, 8 Leonard St, 
New York City. 

Chadwick, Jas, & Bro, 241 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Goodwill & Ashworth, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence, R. I 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 

Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Kerr Thread Co, +~ River, Mass. 

Lesser, J. 8, & Co, 398 Broadway, N. Y. 

Littlefield Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

New Bedford Mfg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 5688 Franklin St, 
N.Y 


Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market Sq, 
Providence, R. I. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Wessendonck, Lorenz & Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns, 
Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston 4 orsted Mills, Bristol, R.I. 
Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence, R I. 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 47 Broome St, 
New York City. 


INDEX 


Malcolm Mills Co, 2!16 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery, J R, Co, Windsor Lock s, Ct. 
Moss, Fred, 460 Broome St., N 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, “Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co. , 86-88 Franklin St. 
Whiteside, James, 6 Spring St., New York. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Hort, Von Bernuth & Co., 47 Brooms St, 
ze 
md Fred, — Broome St., N. Y. 
Whiteside, James, 96 Spring St., New York. 
Ramie. 
Moss, Fred, 460 Broome St., N. Y. 


Sump-son, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Silk Yarns. 
Adams, D. E, Athol, Mass. 
Bale, Stuart &C o, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8S. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct 


Griswold Worsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City 

Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, a. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, ¥e 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 76 C poles St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Wamsley, Philip, & Co, 34 Greene St, N.'Y. 

White-ide, James, 96 Spring St., New York. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Greaves, J W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence, R. I. 

Guerin Spinning Co, 92 8S. Main St, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 

arse, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

ng, Ale xander & Co. 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Lesser, 8, «& t 10, 348 Broadway, N. 

SMiteheli. Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa. 

Rock well, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, 

Solis, Andre w J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

Boston, Mass. 

Watsnanaeh. Lorenz a Co, 44 Leonard St, 

New York. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Alle Sheay Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Bule, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Goodwill, Ashworth, & Co, Jamestown, 
N.Y 


Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence, R. 

Griswold Worsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Le sonard St, N. Y. 

Moss, Fred, 460 Broome S8t., N. 

Providence Worsted Mills, Providence e, R.I. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 
N. Y 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York 

Whiteside, James, 9% Spring St., New York. 


Warns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 
Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass, 
Hey wood, M, & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Hodson, John M, Manayunk, Pa. 
King, J. O.. & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Small Bros, Fall River, Mase, 
Warren, W, Thread Works, West field, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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Allison Bros., . - 
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American Card Clothing Co, 
American wears apa Co., 
American Express Co. 

American Napping Mac hine ¢ oO. 
Am. Silk Mfg. Co., 
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American Stave & Cooperage Co., 
American Supply Co., . 
Arkwright, Sir Rich: ard, & ( o, Ltd., 
Ashman, 8. A. ‘ ‘ ; 
Atherton Machine ¢ ss 

Atlas Mfg. Co., . 
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Avery Chemical Co. 

Bale, Stuart & Co., ' 
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Barlow, John W. 

Barretts, Palmer & He al, 
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Berry, A. Hun, 

Beswick & Kay 
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Bischoff, C., & Co. P 
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Boston Finishing Wo ks, 
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Champion Sewing Mac hine Co., 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills, 
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Christiana Machine Co. 
Clark, Jeremiah, . ° 
Clark, The W'lliam. Co,, 


Coahuila & Durango Improve ment Co, 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cooper, Chas., ; 
Corcoran, A. Ju 

Corey, 8. J., 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Correspondenc € School of Mechanics 
Covel & Osburn, P ° 
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Crane Bros., ° 

Crane Mfg. rer 

Cranston Worsted Mills, 

Crawford, J.J. & Son.,. 
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Croft, Howland, Sons & Co . 

Croll, Albert Ivins, 

Cc rompton Loom Works, 

Crosby & Gregory x 
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Daly, James E., F 11 
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Cover. 
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GEORGE P. GRANT. 


was made agent. On the death 
he founder of the « oOmMmpany, Benj. | 
in 1886, Mr. Grant was also 
iwurer. 
cessful record in this dual ca 
videly known in textile « 


s been Mi 


steed. the 


nothing in »p the plant fully abreast of the rapid 
them from developments in textile machinery rhe 


s none too cood, and when, mW 
a better machine was of- 


red in place of one which he was using, 


he did not hesitate to make the chang 


proper time In this way the 

as always kept up to date, and 
morning from f rade through bad times as we 
ry of Greene & Daniels, Within fifteen years the run 
Moies & Jenks mills machinery of the concern has been 
As soon as the manged, the output now con 
Grant enlisted in of cotton yarn, threads and twine 


in spite of his busy life, 


Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer In 


fantry, serving as first cor time to discharge several 
Upon re urning, Ile has been president ot 
with Greene & of Lincoln, R. I 
L868, to envace town tour terms as repre 
general assembly, ce 
Samuel nomination. He was 
een superintenden reen¢ the fir esident of the Lincoln Repub- 
Daniels, Mr. Gr | iation, and is still a director 
the vacancy, althoueh he was searce] tt wifie National Bank, of 
twenty-five vears old The firm, at { f Atlantic Mutual Fire In- 
this time, had just fairly established Providence. He is a 
self in its fine new plant in Pawtucket ! ) Central Falls Daptist 
In 1876, Gen. Horace Daniels, he good works of which 
junior partner, died, and been identified 
when the concern was has two sons, the older, 
the Greene & Daniels now being treasurer of 
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the Grant Yarn Co., of Fitchbure, after 


having served as his father’s assistant 


Mr. Grant senior is president of this 


concern, which has one of the finest 


modern plants in th and man 


country, 


ufactures carded and combed cotton 


yarns. The younger son is a student at 
the Harvard Medical School 
About the 


Mr. Grant 


first of May of this year, 


severed his connection 
thirty-six with the 


Mfo. Co 


of nearly 
Greene & Daniels believing 


had 


cares and responsibilities of 


that he earned respite from the 


mill man 


agement His resig eived 


ceived With sol wn niy \ { K 


) 
holders, but by the overseers and all 
help, who had formed feelings of highe st 
regard for him 

Qn the day that he of up his duties, 
ssembled, 


Mi A. Everett 


spinning room, 


Line overseers and f 


and their spo esman, 


1 


Dunham, overseer of the 


HAahnasome 


presented Mr. Grant with a 


diamond = stud Mi Dunham 


‘We are livil to-day ina wor 


appointments and sorrows 


partings, and it seems to us tl 


harder words in the English 


say, than the two 
Mr. Grant, a few 
your office to-day for just 
pose, and no words of mine 
wnything but our sorro 
Personally and officia 
found you honest and 
and th 


dealings with us, pleasant mem 


ories of the past will come 


when you are mal 
have said before, n 
express our Tee 


ciations must so 


Still, we would 
pleasure with the 
me great pleasure 
ering, to present to you ¢ 
our respect and esteem, hoping 
he received and “ac i 


that it is given May 


spirit and mannet 


your life be spared many years to wear 


and enjoy it, not so much for its intrin- 


associations con- 
spent 
Europe 


Is > we 


The Atlanta Exposition. 


Cotton States 
and International Exposition, at Atlanta, 


Some of the 


In another month the 


will have opened. exhib- 
its are already in position, and the build- 
with a few exceptions, are com- 
It is not tov much to Say that 


ings, 
pleted. 
Atlanta is the best place for such a note- 
worthy display as this promises to be, 
uo Other city uniting in so great a degre: 
Northern 


environment 


characteristics and Southern 
Atlanta’s previous fair 
experience wiil stand her in good stead. 
that 
annexes to three buil lings have been or- 


dered. Excellence, rathe 


The demand for space is so great 
than magni- 
tude, will be th keynote of the display, 


fourteen 


189 acres 


althoug main building 
1 the 
n Which Sherman 

bid fair to rival 
entennia It is to the credit of Massa 


states which 


chusetts, that of the six 
have arranged for exhibits only one 
appropriated more money. Some of 


raised by 


subscript 
of C 
fornia, on which the transportation 

Mi xico, Ven 


Paraguay 


private 


$100,000, such as that 


alone will reach $20,000, 
ezuela, At itine Repuhii 


imong the South Amertl- 


and ( lil are 


can countries to be represented, as will 


be Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 

Salvador and Guatamala. 
ment of the buildings 

ificial lakes, 


broad 


amphitheatre form, amid at 
permits of a plaza, with walks 
leading in all directions from the great 
basin of the central fountain. 

whi 
are: Messrs. 
(;eorge Draper & Sons, Mason Machine 
Works, Whitin Machine Works, Amer- 
and H. G. Mc- 


Butterworth & 


Among the textile concerns 


have upp ied for Space 


{ 


ican Card Clothing Co., 
Kerrow & Co., H. W 
Providence Knitting Machine 
Co., Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Sons Co., 
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single Coy 
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New England Textile Directory. 
I Octobe 1s the TEX 
WokKLD containe i ete ector 






stautes, Zivilrs I 

oud connections, stance fice 
superintendent, Cu} cit of I , kit 
goods mude, water power or steal 
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Secretary Woodbury, of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has issued a circular to members, 
soliciting papers for the next meeting 
of the organization. It is necessary that 
the manuscripts be in bis hands for ad. 
vance publication by the first of Septem- 
ber. Ile also calls special attention to 


the dis ussion of topical questions. 


It is a woolen manufacturer, James 
Phillips, J 


, of Fitchburg, who is to be 
chairman of the committee of resolutions 
at the Massachusetts Republican conven- 
tion, October Sth Mr. Phillips is a 
man, and until recently proprietor 
of the New York Press. The com- 


tee with such a chairman ought to 
build a platform that is brief, pithy and 
practica 

These New Bedford citizens have 
been asked to become incorporators of 
the New Bedford Textile School: Wil- 
M. Butler, Samuel Ross, Rufus A. 
ule, George R. Stetson, S. J. Smith, 
W. J. Kent, N. B. Kerr, George W. 
Hillman, Jolin Wiikinson, Oliver Pres- 
cott, Jr., William W. Crapo, I. B 
lompkins, Jr., Jonathan Howland, Jr., 

George Ek. Briggs, W. D. Howland, ¢ 
t . 2. DEN 


an, 





rmandie 








W. Knowles. 


President Atkinson, of the Boston 
M inufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., in the July report of that concern, 
cautions mill men not to allow locomo- 
tives to be run into cotton houses 
Fires have been caused in several cases 
by such carelessness. The company's 
Inspectors have been ordered to report 
where such imprudencies are permitted 
storehouses 


such will be 
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Che action of the Conant Thread 
Co. in giving its 5000 employees a free 
picnic is to be commended to other large 
corporations. The Conant Company 
annually defrays the expenses of its 
hands on a day’s outing, including elec- 
tric and steamboat transportation, shore 
dinner, and a theatrical performance. 
No deduction ol pay is made for the 


time lost 
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The Sun of Prosperity. 
The better time coming, which Charles 
McKay so confident! v predicted in rhyme, 
begins to put in an appearance, and we 
hope has come for an extended stay. 
The quick rebound of industry which 
followed the adjournment of Congress, 
and the of the Govern- 
ment finances by the syndicate, after the 
two years of most serious, world-wide 


rehabilitation 


depression, will give immeasurable con- 
fidence in American resourcefalness and 
buoyancy, which may be temporarily 
The 
reports of improveme t are universal 
and continuous. 

New England cotton 


obscured, but never extinguished. 


manu ‘acturers 
are fortunate in having bought large 
stocks of raw early in the 
spring, when prices were around bottom. 


material 


Considering the pace business is at, how- 
market 
new 


ever, most mills will be in the 
before October, and the basis 
smaller profits may be looked for The 
woolen manufacturers have uothing to 
boast of, foreign competition being ¢x- 


on 


cessive. Still, the larger mills, owing 
to increased demands, have been able to 
advance wages, and still obtain a moder- 
We have 
faith in their ability to adjust themselves 
to new conditions, which msy arise now 
that tariff tinkering is for the present 
out of the question. 


ate margin for stockholders. 


It depends largely 
upon the Custom House rulings 

While the labor atmosphere is by no 
means clear, the strikes in Olneyviile, 
Clinton Amesbury are 
things of the past. Labor 


Lewis‘on, and 


lost in all. 
After the strikes were over the manufac- 
turers voluntarily advanced wages. If 
these lessons do not prove efficacious, 
could anything? Notwithstanding the 
advances, the outlook is for continued 
improvement. In Fall River 36 corpora- 
tions, operating 64 mills, and represent- 
ing a capital stock of $21,008,000, have 
paid out $532,875, or 2.54 per cent. for 
the quarter. The average annual rate 
would thus be 10.16 percent. This good 
showing is, however, largely due to be- 
ing on the right side of the cotton mar- 
ket, rather than to the manufaciuring 
profit. 


WORLD 


In the Philadelphia strike, bo'h sides 
are now stubborn, the strikers having re- 
fused several tenders made by the manu- 
facturers, and there is chance for a repe- 
tition of the bitter strugyle of ten years 
ago. Still, it is always darkest just be- 
fore day, and the tactful invervention of 
arbitration may bring speedy peace. 


The Difficulties in the Way of south 
American Trade, 


If mill agents could so adjust prices by 
that a 
might be done with the countries of Cen- 


quantity, wholesale business 
tral and South America, a very impor- 
tant obstruction to the exportation of 
American cottons would be swept away. 


As it 


houses ship to Latin-American custom- 


has been, commission export 
ers, even small single packages at spot 
cash case prices, plus 2 1-2 per cent. 
commission. This because these export 
commission merchants bought a great 
many sing|: the course of a 
year. The that for 
years these houses did all the exporting. 

Until 
only from four to five per cent. of the 
cottons by 


American 


cases in 
result was many 
a comparatively recent date, 


imported these southern 


of 


ture, and out of a total trade in cottons 


countries were manufac- 
amounting to nearly $120,000,000, south 
of Mexico the sales of American goods 
were not over $4,500,000. 
though the American 
cheap in price, and better adapted in 


This, al- 


product was as 


style. 

by carrying a stovk of goods in the 
Southern markets and selling at whole- 
sule only, the imports of American cot- 
tons have been slightly increased, but 
in nothing likethe degree possible. The 


business in its present vo}ume is no ob- 


ject, as no house can afford to carry 


goods for immediate delivery at prices 
such as the export commission house 
can quote. 

To talk specifically, start with the Re- 
public of Columbia. The imports of 
cotton goods are estimated at $5,000,000, 
yet American cotton prints ure scarcely 
to be found there. English and German 
cottons of dull shades, adapted for the 


temperate zone, prevail. ‘The local mer- 
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chants are more than indifferent to 
American goods They declare they 
cannot sell them. These merchants, it 
is worth while noting, are mostly Enug- 
lish or German. It is with them that 
the trouble lies, not the consumers at 
large, fully three quarters of whom are 
delighted with the more tasteful Amer- 
ican designs. 

The leanings of these tropical peoples 
are not toward bright and flashy apparel, 
nor is it otherwise needful that goods 
should be especially made for them, 
other than as adapted to the climate. 
They have an innate sense of correct 
harmony in the contrasts of colors, and 
are more critical as to design than the 
average Northerner. The most popular 
prints, for example, are cream grounds 
with figures of delicate vines, and flow- 
ers of primary and secondary colors, 
sparsely arranged. 

There is a very excelient reason for 
the indifference of the Southern mer- 
charts. The English commission 
houses, which transact four-fifths of the 
business, never carry stock, the whole 
business being carried on through bro- 
kers. The result is that old styles and 
job lots are constantly run off on these 
markets. It is next to impossible to 
deal directly with producers in England, 
or elsewhere. In fact, the present way 
is the only method of dealing known. 

While the English credit period is 
nominally eight months, against the 
Amerivan’s three months, an equation 
of payments shows it is scarcely longer 
than the time allowe ! on this side. 

Again, the Southern merchant knows 
that to display well selected American 
goods by the side of his job lot European 
stock would speedily :ender the last well- 
nigh unsalable. On the Continent, 
south of Mexico, and in the West Indies, 
the population is 44,000,000. That each 
adult requires $2.50 worth of cotton 
goods every year is a low estimate 
Ponder the opportunity. 


A Decision on Weavers’ Fines. 


The decision of Judge Borden at New 
Bedford, regarding weavers’ fines for 


imperfect work, is of much interest. 
The ruling was in favor of the weavers, 
a test case having heen brought, owing 
to many complaints of unjust and exces- 
sive fining. The tine in question was 
imposed in accordance with a notice 
posted by the mill that $5 would be de- 
ducted from wages for every needle, 
comb tooth, ete , found woven in. 
Comb teeth can be extracted from 
cloth with scarcely perceptible damage, 
in many cases. This fact has never 
been disputed, the trouble coming from 
the detection of such imperfections after 
the fabric passes into dealers’ or consum- 
ers’ hands, and consequent loss of reputa- 
tion. The decision was based upon this 
point — that the amount of fine in this 
case had no relation to the actual damage 
caused by the defect; also that the mere 
posting of notices of such a fine gives no 
proof of mutual agreement upon the 
same, while by the Massachusetts statutes 
of 1891, imperfections in weaving com- 
plained of must be specifically pointed 
out before such agreement is possible. 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Mann- 
facturers. 


The larger part of light weight orders 
have been placed. 

This season bas undoubtedly been one 
of the most peculiar ever experienced. 
The opening indicated a large business 
on all grades, but buyers were struck 


with whims, and have bought in spots, 
as it were. Thatis, they have taken 
some grades and ignored others. Instead 
of buying a number of fabrics at differ- 
ent prices, as heretofore, they have con- 


fined themselves to leading prices and 
a few fabrics, trusting to the make-up 
of the garment to bring suits at differ- 
ent prices. 

These peculiarities should be borne in 
mind in making heavy weights. Sam- 
ples should be produced in the grades, 
and at the prices in demand, a regular 
scale having been the order for some 
time. 

Among iines shown this season, is the 
‘*Leicester” worsteds, by Barnes, Hutch- 
inson & Pierce, at $1.07 1-2. These 
goods were $1.12 1-2 one year ago. 
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The “Manchesters,” shown by Vietor 
& Achelis, are $1.30 this year, 
been $1.32 1-2 last 

The **Warren” piece dyes, shown by 
J. M. Valentine & Co. at $1.00 last year, 
are $1.05 this. The line of all worsted 
piece dyes are $1.40. 


having 


The piece dyes shown by C. Rycroft, 
ail worsted, are $1.40, $1.50, $1.62 1 2 
and $1.70. 

Bachman has a line of black, blue and 
brown 
cents. 


diagonal wool cheviots at 60 
This season will be the last on 
piece dye wool cheviots for a few sa 
sons, the demand for them being practi- 
eally over. 

The Arlington Mill 
opened at 95 cents, have been advanced 
five cents. 

Stevens, 
Farwell worsteds. 


serges, which 


Sanford & 
The ‘Centrals” are 
The **Far- 
The 
‘*Demellons,” a fabric made with cotton 


Handy have the 


the same as last year, $1.55. 
wells” are $1.85, less five per cent. 
warp and worsted filling, are $1.32 1 2. 

The * Woodbrooks,” a and 
wvol fabric, are $1.25, less five per cent. 

H. Bauendahl & Co have the ‘*York” 
worsteds, at $1.10 and $1.25 

The “Calumet” 
ings, which were at Sawyer, Manning & 


worsted 


suitings and trouser- 


Co.'s, but are now at I licbrown’s are, 
for trouserings, $1.10, $1.15, $1.20; the 
suitings, 95 cents. 

The *Pondicherrys,” quoted in « pre- 
vious issue at 60 and 70 cents, lave also 
grades at 65, 77 1-2 and 80 cente. 

The ‘Florence’ cassimeres 
H. V.C. Bell, are $1.25. 

A sizable 
covert cloths, chiefly in the cheap grades, 


shown by 
business has been done on 


the principal lines being those around 
$1.25, and less. 

A line mace by Cimpbell, and shown 
by Almy, opened at $1.20, less five per 
cent.; they have since been advanced to 
$1.20 straight. 

F. Vietor & Achelis 


$1.20. 


have a line at 

Ifa manufacturer has been unable to 
secure business, he need not charge the 
fault entirely to himself, for the season 
has been simply a lottery. If no busi- 
ness has been obtained, the thing to do 
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is to drop experimenting on light weight 
fabrics, and go ahead on heavy weight 
sumples, so as to be able to enter the 
market fully prepared to meet any con- 
tingencies calling for a reduction in 
price. 

The advanve in wool, the steadiness of 
the iabor market, and the sharp compe- 
tition of low priced foreign labor goods, 
are serious questions for the domestic 
manufacturer, and will call forth the 
best home resources. 

The higher priced domestic worsteds 
offered at about the 
prices as a year ago. being generally 


have been same 
passed, the foreign lines cutting into 
them. 

Tbe Hockanum worsteds are the same 
as a year ago. 

The Livingston worsteds are shown 
at $2.00, a reduction of 12 1-2 cents from 
a year ago. 

The ‘Lippitt’ cassimeres, offered by 
Brigham, Lawrie, Mann & Co., are 
$1.57 1.2. 

The Silver Lake worsteds, 
tured by Tillotson, are $1.70, $1.85 and 
$1 95. 

Gowing, Sawyer & Co. have a line of 
wool cassimeres at $1.15 and $1.00 


mesnufac- 


Under Style Suggestions in the July 
issue, the ‘*Orkland” kerseys were erron- 
eous'y ¢ redited to W. J. Dickey &S ns; 
they are, however, made by the Oakland 
Mtg. Co., of Carro]] County, Maryland 
In spcaking of the maker in that issue, 
the ‘‘Ashland” kerseys were in mind 
They are made by the Ashland Mfg. 
Co., a corporation of the Dickey’s. 

The Introduction of Ramie Yarns, 

Recent developments in the production 
of ramie yarns, are more important than 
any of the previous advances made with 
this useful fibre. The yarns may be said 
to have heen ‘on the market” fora score 
of years, but the spinning has always 
been so complicated and costly as to be 
attended by poor pecunisry returns 
While the fibre is still rather expensive, 
as measured by cotton, it p:omises, 
svoner or later, to be substi.a'ed some- 


what for that fibre, for certain uses 








RAMIE 


) 


where strength is desired, as well as 
for linen thread. 

The fibre has more gloss than silk, 
the object in spinning being to retain 
the gloss, which is possible. The staple 
is about four inches long, and is said to 
be three times stronger than Russian 
hemp. Ramie’s principal drawback is 
lack of elasticity, unless it is spun with 
silk, as is sometimes done. A lace 
manufacturer told us the other day he 
had immense success substituting this 
yarn as silk, and dyeing the goods fast 
black. In fact, it was impossible to tell 
whether the goods were made from spun 
siik or not. He further stated that, be- 
fore he brought out this article success 
fully, it cost him many trials and a great 
deal of money, which has been tenfold 
covered by the business which ensued. 

Within a month, Messrs. O. H. Samp- 
son & Co, Fred Moss, Fr. JacAndres 
and perhaps others, have begun its 
practical introduction, importing the 
yarns from English and Continental 
firms, which have made a great stride 
in degumming the fibre and in subse- 


quent processes. Indeed, there is every 


indication that this most troublesome 
obstacle has been surmounted. Already 
the yarn is to be had in cops, skeins, 
warp or cheeses, in single or double, in 
white and gray shades, etc, The 
duty is 35 per cent. 

The mauufacturers in Eugland, France 
and Germany have guarded their secrets 
well, with promise of reaping a harvest, 
for there are many Calis for the yarn 
from manufacturers who foresee that it 
will, in many cases, prove a valuable 
substitute for silk, especially in cases 
where uncommon strength is requirec. 
Several upholstery manufacturers are 
now engaged in a series of experiments 
with it. Some months ago we were ap- 
proached by a gentleman who was anx- 
jous to make arrangements for a regular 
supply of ramie yarn to the amount of 
10,000 pounds per week. 

Samples of various ramie fabrics are 
nuw obtainable, such as sail canvas, 
napkins, table covers, ramie plush, drap- 
ery cloth with brocaded figures, ete. 
These have been obtainabie in France 
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for a considerable period, especially the 
sail cloth, which is said to be stronger 
when wet than when dry, and so close 
in fibre as tonot permit the passage of 
wind through it. An attempt has been 
made to use it on the Defender and other 
fast yachts, for the light sails, where 
great strength combined with light 
weight is the object. We think it will 
prove successful. 


Trade Marks. 


The use of trade marks is declining, 
thinks the American Silk Journal. They 
are not always advantageous. With 
established trade marks, certain goods 
are identified with certain prices. Sup- 
pose a certain brand is sold for 83a 
yard. When, owiog to an advance in 
raw materials, wages, or some other 
item, an advance in price is necessary, 
such step is found far more difficult 
than if the trade mark were not identi- 
fied. Ordinarily the customer will try 
other goods. 

Another objection: Suppose a dealer 
Sees a sample in the window of a rival, 
marked with the brand of a manufac- 
turer from whom he bought and which 
is not in his stock. He will immedi- 
ately conclude that the salesman did not 
show him the full line of the manufac- 
turer. A buyer seeing the trade mark 
may cerry a sample from one dealer to 
another, requesting him to get a piece 
of the same goods, consequently, when 
the salesman comes to that place again, 
he may find it difficult to sell any of the 
dealers. 

Jobbers frequently have their own 
labels and brands; if so, they take off 
those of the manufacturer to substitute 
their own. If the jobber has po trade 
marks of his own, he has little interest 
in maintaining the trade mark of the 
manufacturer. He sells the goods on 


their merits and uses his own name as a 
trade mark. Trade marks in the way 
of guarantees on selvages, have usually 
proved anything but successful, owing 
to dishonest customers who attempt to 
make the manufacturers stand their own 
blunders, trusting by their talkative en- 
mity to compel dealers to recommend 
allowances or replacement. 
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Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is given first, the position he is 
holding and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, if the in 
formation is at hand. 


Isaac L. Sargent, overseer weaving, Barker 
Mill, Auburn; Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston. 

Exposi- 

Va. 


C.8. Wilkinson, overseer weaving, 
tion Cotton Mill, Atlanta; Lynchburg 
Cotton -Mill. 

Mark Thompson, boss weaver, A. Priestly & 
Co., Camden, N. J,; Franklin Wool Co., 
Weatheredville, Md. 

R. A. Bell, carder and spinner, Foster Cotton 
Mills, Morganton, N.C ; Edna Cotton Mills, 
Reidsville, N.C. 

Richard Brooks, engineer, Riverdale Woolen 
Co., Northbridge, Mass.; Farnumsville 

Mass.) Cotton Mill. 

J.C. Harper, superintendent, American Cot 
ton Mill, Greenville, 8. C.; Cherokee Mfg. 
Co., Blacksburg, 8. C. 

John Garney, loom fixer, G 
Co., Ware, Mass.; Riverside 
Lebanon, N. H. 

W. T. Floyd,. overseer 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8. C.; 
ton Mills, Charlotte, N.C. 

Robert Roberts, overseer spinning, Argo 
Mills, Gloucester City, N. J.; Angora (Pa 
Mills 

George N. Cole, boss cutter, Astoronga Mills, 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Mill, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Frank W. Thornton, overseer, Quidnick (R. 
I.) Co.; Ann & Hope Mill, Lonsdale, R. I. 
8S. B. Shipp, night superintendent, Chewalla 
Cotton Mill, Eutaula, Ala.; No. 2 Mill, Col 

umbia (S. C.) Co. 

James Gleason, overseer spinning, Tennes 

Nashville; Wamsutta Mills, 


H. Gilbert 
Woolen 


Mfg. 
Co., 


Richland 
Cot 


weaving, 
Victor 


Seaver 


see Mtg. Co., 
New Bedford. 

Hugo Sultz., Worumbo Mfg. Co., 
Falls, Me.; Broad Brook (Ct.) Co. 

Stephen Duffy, finishing, American 
tockville, Ct.; Pittsfield, Mass. 

Gilvert Broome, assistant supt., Columbia 
Spinning Co., Bedford; Nemasket 
Mills, East Taunton, Mass. 

M.J. Leavitt, supterintendent, Griswold Cot. 
ton Mill, Voluntown, Ct.; Lyman Mill, Hol 
yoke, Mass. 

Albert Smith, boss carder, Thos. Kent Mfg. 
Co., Clifton Heights, Pa.; Kiamensi Woo] 
Co., Stanton, Del. 

Jobn Schofield, boss spinner, Haleyon 


Lisbon 


Mill, 


New 


Mill, 
Cohoes; Saxony Knitting Co., Little Falls, 


N.Y 


RECORD. 


W.H. Harris, carding, 
Altamahaw, N. C 
Grove, N.C. 

John F. Reardon, overseer carding, Millville 
N. J Mfg. Co.; Amoskeag Mills, Man 
chester, N. H. 

John Walmsley, engineer, Richard 
Mfg. Co., Fall River; Providence 
J. F. Collins, overseer repairs, 

mill 38 


Holt, Grant & Holt, 


Patterson Mill, China 


Borden 


Briggs Mfg 

Voluntown, Ct.; Rockville, 
R. 1. 

William Fielden, overseer weaving, St. John 
N. B.) Cotton Mill; Overland Cotton Mill 
Denver. 

John Jones, night overseer weaving, Millfort 
Mill, Fort Mill, S. C.; Charlotte, N.C. 

Johnson Magee, overseer spinning, Exposi 
tion Cotton Mill, Atlanta; Lynchburg (Va 
Cotton Mill. 

Gilbert Forger, boss weaver, R. M. & 

Mass.; 


Theo 
dore Reynolds, Monson, Hanove! 
I}). 
Louis Fall River; Boston Duck 
Mass. 


overseer 


Gaboney, 
Co., Bondsville, 
A. R. 


S.C. 


Gossett, Pacolet 

Mill No.3; 

T. Charland, overseer 

Mill No.3; Aurora, Il. 

Thomas 8. Drury, and 
Webster, Mass.; East Glastonbury, Ct 

Alfred Baldwin, weaver and designer, East 
Glastonbury, Ct.; Wales, Mass. 

Robert superintendent, Parke 
Mill, Fall River; Pierce Mfg. Co., New Bed 
ford. 

Jotn E. Dexter, overseer spinning, 
Hove Mills, Lonsdale, R. 1.; Pacific 
Lawrence. 

Haggerty, 

Mass.) Print Co 

Benjamin Mullen, cloth overseer, C. A. Mai 

Fall River; Laurel Lake Mills, Fall 


weaving, 
Aurora, Il. 
weaving, 


let 


Pacols 
(8. C. 


weaver designe 


Burgess, 


Ann & 
Mills, 
Joseph Greensborough, N. ¢ 


Southbridge 


ston, 
River 

William McCallum, superintendent engray 
ing, Newark, N.J.; Eddystone Print Work-> 
Chester, Pa. 

Edward Dreusicke, carding 
Mills, Dolgeville; McKinnon’s 
Mill, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Robert J. 
Mills Co., Gloucester City, N. J.; 
ton Mills, Gloucester City, N. J. 

Patrick Shea, Parkhill Mfg. Co., 


room, Dolge 


Knitting 


Watson, overseer carding, Argo 
Washing 


Fitch .urg 
Greylock. 

B. Quinlan, foreman, Dalton, Mass.; Berk 
shire Wool Co., Gt. 

Thomas Brown, Philadelphia; 
siery Mill, New Britain, Ct 

Patiick Mudden, 


Chicopee (Mass. 


sarrington, Mass 

American Ilo 

overseer, Rhode Islan: 

Mfg. Co. 

R. L. Short, overseer, Lauraglen Mill, Shel 
N, ¢ Belmont Mill, Shelby, N. ¢ 
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George Howard, designer, New Jersey; 
Chase’s Mill, Webster, Mass. 

Wm. Lothrop, overseer weaving, Lawrence 
Corporation, Lowell; Barker Mill, Auburn; 
onyx clock and gold headed cane from as 
sociates. 

Hiarold Chase, overseer dyeing, Wilmington 
(N.C.) Cotton Mill; Lowell. 

T. L. Emery, superintendent, Lynchburg 
(Va.) Cotton Mills; Odell Mills, Concord, 
N.C. 

D. E. C. Clough, spinning department, No. 2 
Mill, Clitton, S. C.; Charlotte, N.C 

G. A. Copeland, J. T. Fiske, Jr., Puscoag, R. 
I.; Glendale, R. I. 

Cc. F. Chase, foreman dyeing, Germantown, 
Pa.; Glenark Knitting Co., Woonsocket. 
Adolph Pfeiffer, superintendent, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Wm. Tinkbam & Co., Harrisville, 

ms Be 

John Flaberty, boss weaver, James Regun, 
Rockville, Ct.; New England Mill, Rock- 
ville. 

Eben Willey, Sr., superintendent, Aldrich’s 
Mill, Moosup, Ct.; King Phillip Mill, Fall 
River. 

Eben Willey, Jr., superintendent, Knight’s 
Mill, Manchaug, Mass.; Aldrich’s Mill, 
Moosup, Ct. 

w. W. Moore, superintendent, Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Globe Mills, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

Warren Green, boss knitter, George E. Brock 
way, Salem, N. Y.; Halfmoon, N. Y. 

Clark Lasher, boss knitter, George E. Brock 
way, Salem, N. Y.; Halfmoon, N. Y 

M. Potter, overseer carding, Kirk Mills, Cen 
tral Village, Ct.; Pawtucket. 

8. L. Cutting, superintendent, Tucapau Mill, 
Wellford, 8. C.; Mass. 

J. W. Pruitt, boss weaver, Tucapau Mill, 
Wellford, 8. C.; Gaffney, S.C. 

J.D. Bice, boss spinner, Tucapau Mill, Well 
ford, 8. C.; Clifton, 8. C 

L. A. Abercrombie, boss carder, Tucapau 
Mill, Wellford, 8. C.; Union, 8. C. 

W. R. Mosely, boss mechanic, Tucapau Mill, 
Wellford, 8. C.; Clifton, 8. C. 

B. A. Alexander, Slatersville (R.I.) Mfg.Co.; 
Shetucket Co., Norwich, Ct.; secretary and 
chair from employees. 

M. H. Vaughan, overseer carding, Exposition 
Cotton Mill, Atlanta; Lynchburg (Va.) Cot- 
ton Co.; chain and charm from associates 

J. T. Jackson, superintendent, Lockhart 
Shoals (S.C.) Cotton Mills; Pacolet (S.C 
Mfg. Co.; farewell gifts from friends 

William Batten, Lyman Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Clark’s Spool Cotton Co., East New 
ark, N. J.; gold ring from associates. 

William H. Harrison, boss weuver, East 
hampton (Mass.) Spinning Co.; Aldrich 
Mill, Moosup, Ct.; gold watch and shuttle 
charm from associates. 

J. A. Jubb, boss finisher, Mascoma Mill, Leb 
anon, N. H.; Ware, Mass. 

L. A. Hughes, overseer weaving, Richland 

Mfg. Co., Columbia, 8S. C. 


Cornelius Reardan, night boss spinner, 
Robt. McKinnon, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Matthew 8. Broadbent, second hand, No. 4 
Mill, Lonsdale, R. I 

Charles Haigh, loom fixer, Orell Mill, Glen 
dale, R. I. 

Joseph St. Andrew, second hand, Man 
chaug (Mass.) No. 2 Mill. 

Martin Kenzie, loom fixer, Passaic (N. J.) 
Woolen Co. 

Leander Wellspeak, beamer tender, Park 
hill Mill, Fitchburg. 

Frank Brigzus, boss knitter, West Bros. 
Knitting Co., Syracuse, N Y. 

Patrick Dolan, loom fixer, Glendale (R. I.) 
Shoddy Mill. 

Frank Spaulding, wool combing depart- 
ment, Hamilton & Sons’ Mill, Lawrence. 

Alfred Otto, machinist, Sayles & Jenks, 
Warren, Mass. 

Patrick Dineen, superintendent, Peck’s 
Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 

M. Carson, finisher, Riverside Woolen 
Mill, Lebanon, N. H. 

W. H. Sanders, superintendent, J. Snow 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Har:y Watson, boss dyer, Glenark Knitting 
Co., Woonsocket. 

John Liddy, overseer knitting,JRome, N. Y. 

N. B. Greenwood, toreman, Slack & Bros.’ 
Shoddy Mill, Springfield, Vt. Old place. 

James McNaughton, second hand, King 
Phillip Mills, Fall River. Old place. 

Max Piortre, overseer carding, Worumbo 
Alfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me. Old place. 


Resignations. 


James McNally, boss spinner, Amidon’s 
Mill, Ilinsdale, N. H. 


J. T. Brown, carder, Courtenay Mfg. Co 
Newry, 8. C. 


Chas. McMichael, loom fixer, Mapleville 
R. 1.) Mills. 


C. J. Schermerhorn, overseer spinning, 
Lauraglen Mill, Shelby, N.C. 

George Marsh, overseer carding, Lonsdale 
R. 1.) Co.’s Mill. 


William Cameron, master mechanic, Pel- 
zer (8. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Albeit Treat, loom fixer, L. L. Allen & 
Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 


William Kershaw, overseer weaving, 
Shove Mill, Fall River. 

Walter G. Hitchon, boss dyer, Thomas Kit 
son, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Robert Flabaraly, Jr., second hand, Read- 
ville (Mass.) Cotton Mill. 


Jumes Patterson, second band, No. 2 Man- 
chaug (Muss ) Mill. 


( M. Caprov, second hand, No. 4 Mill, 
Lonsdale, R. I. 
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George Nolte, ten years overseer finishing, 
Ly mansville (R. 1.) Co.’s Mill. 


S. W. Rockwell, superintendent, Agawam 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


James H, Freeman, Hamilton (R. I.) Web Co. 


Jobn Oswald, second hand, Bernon Mills, 
Georgiaville, R. I. 

Alexander Cole, overseer weaving, Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass.; going 
to Arizona for health. 

Louis Letondress, loom fixer, Orell Shoddy 
Mill, Glendale, R. I. 

Thomas Smith, loom fixer, Orell Shoddy 
Mill, Glendale, R. I. 

Joseph Conn, second hand, King Phillip 
Mills, Fall River. 

M. Hall, finisher, Riverside Woolen Mills, 
Lebanon, N. H. 

grader, Riverside 
will go to Chicago 


Samuel Curtis, wool 
Mills, Olneyville, R. I.; 


stock yards. 


John F. Hamlet, superintendent, Manchaug 
Cotton Mills; will retire from business. 


Lee Fain, night weave overseer, Millfort 
Mill, Fort Mill, S.C. 

Godfrey Sanderson, overseer, Lower Ren- 
frew (Mass.) Mill; retires from business; re 
ceived gold watch from associates. 

George F. Wilcox, McKinnon’s Mill, Little 


Falls, N. Y.; 
brella from associates. 


enters postal service; silk um- 


Accidents. 


John Heslin, Cranston Worsted Co., Bris- 


tol, R. I., caught in washer; may Inse one 


hand. 
Joseph Marsh, finishing room, Lower Ren 
frew Mill, Rentrew, fingers cut off by hooker. 
Phillip Corrigan, Jr., fingers crushed in 
gear cleaning, Troy Mill, Fall River. 
R. I.) 
fire- 


Charles O. Read, supt. Saylesville 
Bleachery, burned about the eyes by 
works. 


John Minniban, weaver, Somerville (Ct.) 
Woolen Mill, cut his throat with razor while 
temporarily insane. 

Albert Ford, printing department, Sanford 
Mills, Sanford, Me., face burned in handling 
oil of vitriol. 

W. L. Watkins, Pee Dee Cotton Mills, Rock. 
ingham, N. C., arm taken off at elbow by 
slasher. 
Beard, 
Lawrence, fingers crushed 


Pacific Mills, 
between cylin- 


John print room, 


der and rollers 


William Smith, dyehouse, Bigelow Carpet 
Co., Clinton, severe body burns from over- 
flowing kettle. 


P. H. Brady, weaver, Providence-National 
Millis, Olmeyville, arm lacerated by flying 
shuttle. 


Burt White, picking room, Blackinton 
Woolen Co., Blackinton, hand cut by picker. 


John Neal, Waterford (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
thumb lacerated in machine repairing. 


Edward O'Neil, carding department, Al 
bion Company, Valley Falls, R.I., fingers 
jammed in gearing of railway head. 


Harry Smith, American Mill, Rockville, 
Ct., wounded on head by swinging beam. 


James Brenseaun, Wamsutta Mills, New 


Bedford, hand lacerated by mule. 


William J. Hamilton, Norwich (Ct.) Bleach 
ery, fingers crushed between cloth and table. 


Frank Santimaw, dyer, Clinton Worsted 
Co., Clinton, left arm scalded from wrist to 
elbow. 


Charles Duquette, Lapham’s Mill, 
bury, right arm cut by picker stick. 


Mill. 


James Sullivan, Nottingham Mill, Provi 
dence, arm crushed between rollers. 


Fred Dusette, spinning room, Braytonville 
Mill, North Adams, right arm lacerated by 
gearing. 


James Ralston, Windsor Print Works, 
North Adams, wounded on head by weights 


falling from a cutter. 


J. W. Simons, wet finishing rooms, River 
side Mill, Olneyville, right hand severely 
lacerated by rollers. 


Daniel Connors, finishing department, 
Beoli Mill, Fitchburg, arm broken in three 
places by rollers. 


Dennis Dougherty, bleaching department, 
Ecddystone Print Works, Chester, Pa., fell on 
dye vat; internal injuries. 


Henry W. Trudeau, gig room, Washington 
Mills, Lawrence, left arm and wrist trac 
tured by being caught in belt. 


D. F. Sullivan, setting up foreman, Nashua 
N. H.) Mfg. Co., fingers cut off by being 
caught in card 


Daniel W. Vickery, engineer, Place’s Dye 
stuff Factory, Providence, caught by main 
shaft; scalp torn, feet crushed, body bruised; 
doubtless, fatal injuries. 


Frank Houle, boiler room, Nourse Mill, 
Woonsocket, blistered and neck 
scorched by gas explosion; John Penneau, 


arms 


same place, face somewhat burned same 


time, 
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Marriages. 


Amos Crankshaw, oveiseer carding, Mer 
chunts’ Mills, Fall River, and Miss Ida 
Henry, of New Haven. 

Peter Wood, of the Peter Wood Bleach & 
Dye Works, Worcester, and Miss Agues 
Mitchenson. 


Cc. C. Ormsby, superintendent and treas 
urer, Ormsby Textile Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
ana Corinne Biscornette. 


Robert McKeown, overseer winding, Co 
lumbiu Mills, New Bedford, presented with 
dining room set, lamp and purse of money 
by associates. 


N. R. Burner, of the ingrain department of 
the Toronto (Can.) Carpet Mfg. Co., pre 
sented with marble clock and silver ice 
pitcher by associates. 


Deaths. 


Wm. H. Glazier, 53, of the Glazier Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Neil McPhail, superintendent of the knit 
ting mill at Hagaman’s, N. Y. 


Joseph Emmons, Continental Mills, Lewis 
ton, Me., from injuries from picker. 


George Huxley, 27, of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
formerly overseer Lawrence Mfg. Co., 
Lowell. 


Clara F. White, wife of William White, Jr., 
proprietor William White Textile Machine 
Co , Nashua, N. H. 


George Brown, 70, of Philadelphia, inter 
ested in the James Smith Woolen Machinery 
Co. and the American Card Clothing Co 


J. Arthur Comstock, committed suicide, 
formerly for many years superintendent 
Uncasville Mfg. Co. (cottons), Montville, Ct 


Lyman Crawford, 70, of Springfield, Mass., 
formerly for many years superintendent of 
W. C. Plunkett & Sons’ Mills, No. Adams, 
Mass. 


John Shepard, 75, of Lowell, for 29 years 
overseer Merrimack Print Works, and 18 
years same capacity Hamilton Print Works. 

George W. Patterson, 80, for 41 years with 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., of Lowell, 35 years as 
overseer. 

G. L. Moore, cloth room overseer, Crowd. 
ers Mountain Mill, King’s Mountain, N. C.; 
abscess. 


Norman H. Bruce, 49, of Cohoes, manufac 
turer of knitting machinery; kidney com 
plaint. 


William L, Slade, 77, of Somerset, president 
ot the Slade Mills, Fall River, since their in 
corporation, and a director of the Stafford 
Mills. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Harvey, 70, wife of William 
Hurvey, engineer of Dexter Yara Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I. 


Charles C. Denny, 81, of Leicester, Mass., 
from 18145 to 1867 of the card clothing firm of 
White & Denny, ot that town. 


Everett G. Gibson, late superintendent 
Franklin Machine;Co., Providence, formerly 
superintendent Great Falls (N.{H.) Cotton 
Mills; Biight’s disease. 


David Chambers, 62, since 1872 chief engi- 
neer motive power, Brown & Sharp Mfg. Co., 
Providence, formerly with Lowell Bleach 
ery, Lowell, Sayles Bleachery, Pawtucket, 
and Delaine Mills (engineer), Olneyville. 


Erastus F. Howes, 77, of Adams, formerly 
boss weaver and superintendent, Phenix 
Cotton Mill, Adams, also with Greylock 
Mills. 


John Seibel, 62, of Holyoke, formerly wool 
worker and overseer, Connor Bros. Mill and 
at Broad Brook, Ct.; paralysis of heart. 


Osgood H. Waters, 59, of Millbury, knit 
goods manufacturer. The jbusiness was es 
tablished by Horace Waters, his father 
Crane & Waters was the old firm. Death 
caused a change of style, in 1885, to the Crane 
& Waters Mfg. Co., Mr. Waters holding a 
large interest until 1892, when he bought out 
the other stockholders. He served in the 
Massachusetts legislature of 1884. 


Peter Turnbull, mule spinner, Lawrence 
Corporation, Lowell, pushed from third story 
window by John Kelleher, during a political 
and religious quarrel. Kelleher is held 
without bail for murder. 


Presentations. 


Mrs. William De Meyer, forewoman Kin- 


derhook (N. Y.) Knitting Co., birthday gift, 
easy chair from associates. 


Fred Holdsworthy, master mechanic, Cre. 
field Mills, Westerly, R. I., sideboard from 
friends. 


Adelbert Haskins, of Arnold Print Works, 
North Adams, birthday gift of easy chair 


from associates. 


Edward Smith, boiler department, Clyde 
Print Works, Rocky Point, R I., easy chair 
from associates, to mark fortieth anni 
versary of entering the firm’s service 

NoTE. Other presentations will be found 
= heads, Recent Changes, Resignations, 
utc 


Promotions. 
James Morton, overseer weaving, Lower 
Renfrew (Mass) Mill. 


William Flood, second hand, Readville 
Mass.) Cotton Mill. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Under this head we shall undertake to an- 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil- 
ity, any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex- 
tile matters received from any regular sub- 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro- 
cesses, machinery, improvements, methods 
ot management, the markets, etc., are espe 
ci: lly invited, as well as any legitimate dis- 
cussion on the views expressed. All in- 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, not for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Request for Samples. 


NORTH CAROLINA, July 31, 1895. 
Editor Textile World 


Please send samples of cassimeres offered 
by Hinck & Ould at 60 and 65 cents, 34 wide; 
also of Island Millis, of Wi-consin, and of 
2712 cents, 3-4 goods, made by Harper Mfg. 
Co.. mentioned in July TEXTILE WORLD 

ALPINE. 
| We send you samples as requested |} 


Selling Unfinished Cloth. 


MASSACHUSETTS, July 24, 1895. 
Editor Textile World 
Would you inform me if there is any firm 
which buys cloth direct from the loom; if so, 
will you give me their address? Also intorm 
me what is your opinion us to the best class 
ot gvods tor such a plant to manufacture, 
either to se)l to finishers or to have finished 
and sell to the clothing trade direct? G. W 
[Wedo not know of any firm which buys 
cloth direct from the 
contracted for it before 
often done by large: 


loom, unless it has 
weaving; this is 
mills which are over- 
sold, to help out with their orders. We send 
you the address of a mill which does this to 
some extent. 

As to the best class of goods for a small 
plant to make, we should say that in these 
da)s of keen competition, the only thing 
which would profit is staple stuff, 
which could be run off rapidly. The small 
size of plant does not permit many different 


net a 


styles at once. 

Firth & Foster of Philadelphia, 
finish all classes of goods, also Sagehomme 
& Byers, at North Andover Depot. 


sros., 


Flax Spindles in Europe. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1895. 


Editor Textile World 
We would like to know about the number 
of spindles working on flax, hemp and jute 
in kurope, more particularly in Great Brit. 
ain. Thanking you in advance, we remuin, 
Yours truly, PLANET MILLS. 


(The report of the Flax Spinners’ Associa. 
tion of Great Britain gives the 
spindles in Ireland as 850,000. 


number of 


WORLD 


Cotton Softeners. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 27, 1295 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly favor me with the ad.- 
dresses of some leading manutacturers of 
cotton softeners or sizing in your vicinity. 
if there are any charges for the information 
let me know, and I will return same by re 
turn of mail. A. H. 

Beg to give you following addresses: H. 
G. McKerrow & Co., $l State St., Boston, sel 
ling agents for the Gripwell size; Arabol 
Mfg. Co., 13 Gold S8t., New York; Camden & 
Philadelphia Soap Co., 507 Main St., Camden, 
N.J; American Soap t Washoline Co., Co 
hoes, N. Y. There is no charge for informa 
tion given through these columns. | 


Dyehouse in the West. 


KANSAS, ILL., July 27, 18¥5 
Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform us where there is a good 
fast black dyehouse in the West? Illinois, 
Indiana or Ohio preferred. We have to ship 
our goods Kast to have them dyed, and it 
takes too much time to get them back. 

Owens & WILHOIT. 


[We do not know of any dyeing establish 
ment for hosiery in the Western States. Our 
recent directory canvass failed to disclose 
any. There is a concern in Chicago, Weber 
& Pfeifer, 4430 State St., that dye and finish 
piece goods. It is possible they may under 
take your work. There is also a concern in 
Covington, Ky , called the Reliance Dye & 
Finishing Works, whose business is princi 
pally on cotton piece goods, but might 
rigged for your work. 


be 


Price of Woolen Yarn. 


Editor Textile World 
Enclosed please find sample of yarn in 
grease. Will you please quote us prices on 
same, and where we can find sale for it. 
W. WOOLEN MILLS, 


[The yarn you send us, which is about 
three run, or 13 to 15 cut yarn, is worth trom 


25 to 29 cents per pound. 


Gloss on Dyed Goatskins. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 31, 1895 
Editor Textile World, 

Can you inform me of anything that will 
give a gloss to the dyed hair of Chinese goat- 
skins? The skins are used as rugs, and the 
hair is dyed on the skin. I would like to 
know something which will give a gloss to 
the hair after dyeing, and its mode of appli 
cation. J.M.J. 


{If any dyer among our readers can give 
the desired information, we shall be glad to 
publish it. It is possible that the Arabol 
Mfg. Co ,13 Gold St., New York, might have 
some preparation that would give the de. 
sired effect. They make a specialty of such 
preparations, and would suggest sending 
them a sample.] 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Spinning. 


iil. 
For the Textile World 


High speed should never be put on 
old mules where quality is wanted, for 
the weaknesses of the different parts and 
the backlash, due to play‘from wear, are 
al] intensified by the increased strain due 
to the higher speed, and show up in the 
yarn. 

Poor steel roljers show their short- 
comings very plainly. Worn squares 
are the most common fault. Bad work 
is also made by bent rollers, also when 
flutes are worn so that they no longer 
have a firm grip upon the fibres while 
they are being drawn. On old mules, 
where the back and middle rolls are 
driven from the out end, there is, as a 
rule, more trouble from worn squares, 
because the power to drive the back and 
middle rolls has to be transmitted the 
full length of the front roll. 

This arrangement is done away with 
in new style mules, which are driven 
fron. the headstock end, and thus relieve 
the front roll of the driving. A bent 
roll should be taken out and straight- 
ened, as it not only makes bad work, 
but looks careless. Worn rolls should 
be trued up and refluted. This is sel- 
dom done, for people generally think a 
steel roll should last as long as the 
machine. 

In setting the rolls to the staple to be 
drawn, set the front and middle rolls as 
close as they will run without breaking 
the staple; when too close they show it 
by ‘‘spueing,” also in the yarn. When 
set too far apart, they will not draw the 
stock evenly, and the yarn wiil be full 
of uneven places. 

The proper distance to set the rolls for 
any given length of staple, can he told 
only by experience, for it is affected by 


the weight of the sliver being drawn, 
kind of stock and speed. If running on 
one and one-fourth inch staple, and the 
rolls were set one and five-sixteenths 
inches from centre to centre, and it was 
desired to run a different stock, provided 
it was a harsher, stronger staple, better 
results would be obtained by opening 
the rolls just a shade, for if it did not 
make any change in the yarn, it would 
keep down the roll coverer’s bill, as it is 
very hard on the top rolls when they 
are set a bit too close for the staple be- 
ing worked. 

The way in {which the details of the 
room are looked after, largely determines 
the quality of the work produced. 

The rolls, from their great import- 
ance, should be kept as clean as possible, 
the necks well picked, and the back and 
middle rolls tree from fly and roving. 
A help toward clean rolls is to have good 
top cleaners, free from bunches, which 
are very considerable on long staple cot- 
ton, as they come off the clearer and 
drop into the roving, passing through 
the rolls. 

On some very fine work it seems al- 
most impossible to get well lapped 
clearers, so a traveling conical clearer is 
used, instead of the stationary. It is 
easy enough to keep the clearers in good 
condition when they are once well 
lapped, but sometimes it is hard to get 
them started right. 

There are a number of ways to help 
them; one, to roll the clearer on the 
floor when there is fly from the yarn; 
another, to rub a little tallow on the 
haaods, and then roll the clearer between 
the palms. 

The time between scourings depends, 
of course, on the yarn; in some mills it 
is only done once in six weeks. Prob- 
ably the most general rule is once a 
month, that is a side each week. 

When a mule is scoured, a clean job 
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should be made; the steel rolls cleaned 
and wiped, necks picked, stands wiped 
out and cap bars and roller stands wiped 
clean. While these things are being 
done, the leather rollers and saddles, 
which have been laid on the carriage 
board, can be cleaned. 

When putting the rolls back, see that 
all the necks are sufficiently oiled and 
the saddles correctly adjusted. When 
the work is systematized, it takes little 
time to thoroughly scour the side, and 
do it well. The best rim and spindle 
banding will, as a rule, be found the 
cheapest. Many mills use a two-strand 
spindle banding, so that when a strand 
gives out, the band is done, whereas a 
three-strand will sometimes run a time 
before it is noticed that a strand is 
broken, slacker twisted yarn being 


made on that spindle meantime. 

Some spinners need much watching 
before they will put the bands on right. 
The majority tie them tighter than is 
necessary, thus making the mule run 
heavily. Another trick is to tie one 


band on two spindles, when the bands 
come [off adjacent spindles together. 
This should neyer be allowed except 
when unavoidable. This is when the 
spindle band at theend of a length of 
two cylinders keeps coming off. To 
cure this, loosen the cylinder on the 
arbors, and move it in the requisite 
direction. 

Sometimes it is impossible te do this, 
as the cylinder is a little too short; in 
such a case, one band to two spindles is 
the only remedy. As it is very hard to 
keep the back boys from making hard, 
dirty piecings, some mills run the 
whole back roving out, put in a set of 
full bobbins, break the ends down, run 
the piecings through and then piece 
up the yarn. This system is little used 
on account of the loss of time, and the 
larger amount of waste caused by cut- 
ting off the pieces. Of course the waste 
is used over again, but it costs money 
to put the cotton into roving, and the 
waste is of no help towards making 
even yarn. 

There are also the spinner’s piecings 
to watch, as they sometimes come 
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bunchy, owing to the bottom clearer 
being stuck, having too much waste 
on it. The yarn should be rolled on the 
spindle when the end is pieced, to avoid, 
as far as possible, the making of a snarl 
when the mule backs off. 

Necked cops, which cause waste, result 
from the spinner not shoving the cop 
up on the spindle when he pieces up 
the end, after it has been done some 
time. A necked cop is likely to fly off, 
and, in hosiery yarn, the kinks 
coming from the slack winding at 
the necked part, are likely to run 
on the bobbin or cone, and make more 
or less trouble for the knitter. 

As roving is easily stretched, the 
skewers should be kept clean, with bot- 
tom points in good order. The traverse 
tins, or trumpets, need watching, as a 
ring or fly is very apt to gather around 
the rove as it runs through. By keeping 
the creels clean, there is not so much 
chance for the skewer steps to become 
clogged with waste, while the danger of 
having the fly blow off and catch on the 
yarn or roving is avoided. 

In handling the yarn, the amount of 
drag has to be determined by the counts, 
twist and stock. Drag is a good thing, 
but too much can be put in. When 
there is too much, there is a decided 
loss, and the yarn shows it; and there 
are more ends to piece up in the course 
of the day. With the drag, comes the 
question of unlocking the front roller 
cach box; when this is too early, the 
yarn will be dragged from tie rollers. 
When too late, it will throw snarls on 
the points of the spindles. 

The time of unlocking is partly gov- 
erned by the way the back shaft is run. 
If it is run way back, so that al! the in- 
cline is used, the rollers need unlocking 
sooner than when the back shaft is run 


well forward. 

In using head twist, the yarn needs to 
be a little slacker whea the carriage 
strikes out, than when running without 
it. When the yarn is knocked off too 
tight, it will show by twisting down 
from the rolls; to cure this, set the cam 
a little later. The running of a mule, 
the amount of repairs and length of life, 
depend largely upon the cleaning and 
oiling. 
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Designing for White Goods. the reproduction of the fabric in Fig. 1. 
This weave repeats on twenty-four ends 
Por the Textile World. 


In the May issue, a few ideas were 
given designers in regard to cotton 
goods, composed of all white warps, 
and all white filling. These ideas are 
reproductions from the line of one of 
the best mills in France, which has the 
reputation of turning out the finest line 
of novelties in weaves in the world. 

In this issue, three more new ideas 
are shown, the perfection of the fabric 
being readily seen from the reproduc- 
tion. Fig. 1 is a broad stripe effect, be- 
ing composed of two weaves, which 
alternate on the stripes. The ends from 
one to twenty-four in the weave for 
Fig. 1, are on a twenty-four harness 
weave, from twenty-four to forty-eight 
are on an eight harness weave, which re- 
peats three times on the twenty-four 
ends. The weave consequently requires 
thirty-two harness. 

Twenty-four for the first weave, pro- 
duces the stripe shown in the middle of 
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and twenty-four picks, and is combined 
with one which repeats on eight ends 
and eight picks. 

Fig. 2 is a rib weave effect, with spots 
on the ground; this is woven on the 
weave for Fig. 2, and is simply the com- 
bination of the warp rib effect, and the 
filling rib effect, with raisers put in to 
raise the warp and make the spot. This 
weave repeats on thirty-two ends and 
thirty-two picks, but can be woven on 
ten harness, if the warp is drawn in, as 
shown in the draw for weave No. 2. 
The different effects in this weave each 
take five harness, and since there are two 
effects, the repeat requires ten hainess. 

Fig. 3 is a stripe effect, very taking, 
produced by using three weaves, com- 
bined to form the stripe. The broad 
stripe effect is produced by the weave, 
shown in Fig. 3, on ends from one to 40; 
then follows eight ends on the plain 
weave, then seven on weave made from 
plain, and then nine ends of the plain 
follows, making sixty-four ends in all 
in the repeat. 

This weave can be woven on eleven 
harness by use of fhe drawing-in draft, 
shown in Fig. 3. The styles or patterns 
in very fine goods have been excellent 
sellers, and will undoubtedly be in favor, 
when reproduced. 


Running Out a Weave Room. 

The best of mills often find it neces- 
sary some time or other to shut down, 
from a variety of causes other than lack 
of orders. It would seem to be a very 
simple matter to run out the warps and 
stop the looms, and unless some little 
thought was given to the matter, it 
would seem as if there was only one 
way to do it. 

The usual method is not, however, the 
most profitable one, for if it is followed 
it means that for three or four weeks 
preceding the shut down, part of the 
looms are running, part of the looms are 
stopped, while the fixed charges, salaries 
and expenses incidental to power, are 
running along just the same, yet the pro- 
duction is constantly decreasing, and the 
product that is being made on the looms 
still in operation costs much more than 
it otherwise would, if everything was 
running full. By clever planning in ad- 
vance, a weaye room can be shut down 
so that all the looms will stop within a 
few hours of each other, with all the 
warps run out and yet run full time up 
to the very last. 

In recent conversation with one of 
the brightest overseers in New England, 
he mentioned a plan which he was about 
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to pursue in stopping his room for nec- 
essary repairs. It is no experiment 
with him, as he has tried it in other 
mills. Some six or eight weeks before 
the time of shutting down, he figures 
out carefully the amount of warp yarn 
needed to run the looms until the shut 
down. He knows how much he has 
got on his beams, and the balance is the 
amount of warp required. He then 
figures out how much yarn he has on 
hand, how much is in process in the 
carding and spinning rooms, figuring 
the roving into yarn. He counts all 
this as warp yarn, and if it is enough 
warp to run out the looms well and 
good. If not, however, he makes up 
the required balance, and sets this aside 
for warp. Then he figures out how 
much filling is required to run the looms 
up to the time of shutting down. and 
after having made up this amount of 
yarn, the carding and spinning is shut 
down, which is of course some little 
time ahead of the looms. 

He is making print cloths. His regu- 
lar beams contain 30 cuts. He requires 
acuta day from each loom. When the 
time of shutting down has approached 
to within 30 days, and the full 30 cuts 
beams begin torun out, he replaces those 
warps which have run out on the 29th 
day previous to shutting down with 
specially dressed warps containing 29 
cuts, so that those looms will just run 29 
days. On the 28th day, 28 cut beams 
are put into those looms that have run 
out, and so on down to 2 cut beams. 
This keeps the entire room running full 
time up to the very last. The only ex- 
tra expense involved is a slight one for 
drawing-in. Of course it costs as much 
to draw in the short cuts as it does the 
full ones. 

This overseer stated that in a room 
which he had shut down on this plan, 
every loom in the room was running 
full time up to Wednesday night, and 
Friday morning every loom was stopped 
und every warp run out clean. Of 
course this plan necessitates knowing 
some weeks of the intended shut down, 
but in most cases except strikes, the date 
is known. 


Cotton Carding. 


I. 


For the Textile World. 


Competition is becoming so keen in 
the cotton trade that it behooves all who 
hold responsible positions in mills to be- 
come as expert as possible in the various 
branches of their business. With this 
end in view Massachusetts has taken 


steps to establish and maintain textile 
schools. 

Signs seem to indicate that many New 
England mills must go into the finer 
grades of goods, and many corporations 
are accordingly putting in machinery 
which will speedily enable them to 
change to finer counts. When this 
change takes place, no doubt many easy- 
going men will be found wanting, hav- 
ing fallen behind the times. 

I shall deal with the card-room, that 
being the preparatory department. The 
carder should thoroughly understand the 
stock he is handling and while it is not 
necessary for him to master the botany 
of the cotton plant, he should know when 
he hears the commercial names of differ- 
ent cotton, what the average length of 
the staple is, and its various characteris- 
tics. This knowledge is valuable in 
mixing. 

The growth of cotton is confined to 
the countries hetween 40 degrees north 
and south of the equator. The United 
States comes first in the amount of cot- 
ton raised with the following grades: 

Average leng'b. 

Carolina Sea I-land, 1.80 inches. 

Georgia ‘“ - 1.80 

Florida ‘ " law. 

Sea Island cotton is long stapled, silky, 
strong and is used to spin fine numbers 
from 100s upwards, and for strong sewing 
threads, fine laces and to mix with and 
imitate silk goods. 

The neat grade of American cotton is 
peeler, which is long, silky, and very 
white, and is grown in the Mississippi 
Valley, being used for numbers from 70s 
to 100s. It is also mixed with the 
coarser grades of Sea Island and is largely 
used with brown Egyptian. If it was 
not for the length of staple; when so 
mixed, it could not be distinguished 
from Sea Island. The average length of 
the staple is 1.35 inches. 

The next grade is bender cotton, also 
grown in the Mississippi Valley; this 
cotton is similar to peeler, and its aver- 
age length being about 1.15 inches. 
Others are: 

Average length. 

Orleans, 1.10 inches. 

Upland, 1.10 * 

Bowed Upland, 1.05 inches. 

Mobile, 1.00 inches. 

The last named are used for print 
cloths, sheetings, toweliny, bed spreads, 
table cloths, ete., and range in numbers 
from 25s to 70s. 

The next source of cotton supply is 
India. The East India cotton is used 
mostly in Great Britain, Europe, and In- 
dia for making coarse cloth for the In- 
dian, Chinese and other foreign markets. 

East Indian cotton is very irregular in 
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diameter and length of staple and makes 
uneven yarn. The lower grades are oil 
stained, very dirty, and contain a large 
amount of unripe fibre. 

Egypt is the third countryfrom which 
a large amount of cotton is obtained. 
There are three kinds of Egyptian cotton : 
the brown Egyptian, white Egyptian 
and Gallini. Egyptian cotton contains 
more wax than any other kind. The 
brown is used for lace, fine sewing 
thread, coat linings, hosiery yarn, etc 
The white and gallina for fine, plain, and 
fancy cloth of all sorts. 

Averago length. 

Gallini, 1.50 inches. 

White, 1.25 ‘ 

Brown, 1.35 ‘“ 

A considerable amount of cotton is 
grown in Brazil and Peru. Brazilian 
cotton is generally mixed with white 
Egyptian, or long American, because it 
is too harsh to be spun alone. There is 
a variety called Santos, however, that 
has been introduced into Brazil from 
American seed which is softer and closely 
resembles the Orleans variety, 1.20 
inches being the average length of its 
staple. 

The following are the different varieties 
of Brazilian cotton: 

Average length. 

Pernambuco, 1.25 inches. 

Ceara, —_ 

Aracate, 1.20 

Paraiba, 1.20 

Maranham, 1.18 

Macer, 1.20 

Rough Peruvian, 1.35 inches. 

Smooth $i in 

Smyrna cotton comes from the Greek 
Islands, and the Levant. The staple is 
long, but harsh. 

Australian Tahita and the Society Is- 
lands and Peru all grow cotton of the 
Sea Island variety, but the product is 
not up to the American grade. 

Average length. 

Tahita, S. I., 1.70 inches. 

Queensland, 8.1.,1.65 “ 

Peruvian, S, 1. 1.65 ‘“ 





Cop and Calico Printers’ Soaps. 


Soap is used for many purposes in the 
treatment of cotton goods, for reasons 
in addition to its cleansing properties. 

A soft soap has becn found excellent 
to apply to the bottoms of cops, during 


the process of manufacture. It enables 
the threads at the bottom of the cop to 
hold "together more firmly. For this 
use the soap must be soft, and free from 
color, The last named condition can 
only be attained by using a white, fat- 
like tallow, cocoanut oil or bleached 
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palm oil, and if soda be used in its com- 
position, by leaving plenty of water in. 

A common cop soap is made of 1 part 
tallow, 1-5 of 1 part bleached palm oil, 
and the same quantity of castor oil, 
saponifying with a solution of 77 per 
cent. caustic soda, in the number of gal- 
lons of water, which will be 1-5 the 
number of pounds in one part of tallow. 

When thoroughly saponified, the 
soap is ready for use, it being unneces- 
sary to salt out. One objection to soda 
cop soaps is, that they contain an ex- 
cessive quantity of water, and have a 
tendency to dry up, when they become 
useless. 

A potash cop soap is therefore the 
best. Such a soap can be made from 
100 pounds of tallow, 28 pounds of 
cocoanut oil, 20 pounds castor oil and 
28 pounds bleached palm oil, saponified 
by boiling from 39 to 40 pounds caustic 
soda, dissolved in 7 or 8 gallons of 
water. The question of alkalinity in a 
cop soap, is a matter of no importance. 

The calico printer uses soap for clear- 
ing away all traces of the thickening 
which he has had to add to the colors 
used for printing them. He also em- 
ploys soap to brighten the colors. 

A soap for this purpose must be quite 
devoid of free alkali, otherwise there 
would bea tendency to effect many of 
the tints. Alizarine reds would be turned 
crimson, and some colors would bleed. 
The soap must leave no smell or color 
in the cloth. 

Experience has shown tbat the best 
soaps for this purpose are pure com- 
pounds, made from olive oil or 
bleached palm oil, well saponified and 
freed from excess of alkali. Such soaps 
are fairly soluble in water (an important 
point), leave little odor. behind them, 
what little there is, pleasant, rather 
than otherwise. A soup with a good 
deal of filling, no matter what, is of no 
use to the calico printer. 

The cotton finisher uses soap gener- 
ously, also what he calls ‘‘soap soften- 
ing.” These are nothing but highly 
watered soaps, The soap is used to 
impart a soft, full feel to the cloth. It 
must be free from color, hence it must 
be made from good tallow, cocoanut oil, 
olive oil, ground nut oil, or bleached 
palm oil, If the soap is to be used with 
white goods, a little free alkali in it 
does not matter; if it is going to be 
employed in the finishing of dyed or 
printed cotton cloths, it does, for it may 
have an action on the shades of the 
dyed goods. 

Soap softenings contain anywhere 
from 50 to 80 per cent. of water. There 
is no trouble in making them. All that 
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is necessary is to boil up some hard 
soap with the required amount of water. 
Many are made by the cold process, 
especially those composed of cocoanut 
oil. Many of the best are made in this 
way. It is easier to make a hard soap 
by the ordinary plan, than to boil up 
with water. Some softenings are made 
with a little borax. 





The Question of Humidity. 


(Continued from July.) 


The simplest method of increasing 
the humidity of the air in a room is by 
“degging,” or sprinkling water on the 
floor, and trusting to natural evapora- 
tion. Evaporation from a_ regularly 
sprinkled floor, secures a diffusion of 
humidity, the regularity of which can- 
not be surpassed. The continual damp- 
ness of the floor, however, is supposed 
to be a source of rheumatics to the 
operatives. Another method is by 
means of channels in the floor, draining 
down to one end or side of the room, the 
idea being that the bricks in the chan- 
nels will absorb the water, and render 
it by evaporation to the room. These 
channels have, as a rule, been taken 
under the looms. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to keep them in actual operation, 
as tacklers object to tackle looms, when 
obliged to iie on their backs on the 
damp bricks. The insterstices between 
the bricks too, soon get clogged with 
dirt, which it is no small job to take 
out. Another and even more important 
objection, is the limited surface of ex- 

sure. 

A third, and less objectionable method 
of utilizing natural evaporation is that 
of shallow water troughs, making the 
circuit of a room, or crossing at different 
distances, the surface exposure of which 
bears a relation to the cubic contents of 
the room. These troughs are some- 
times placed over the steam pipes, some- 
times under, and occasionally indepen- 
dent of the heating system. Where the 
troughs are placed over the steam pipes, 
they can he carried by the pipes on 
brackets. ‘The pipes being underneath, 
the heat radiating has a tendency to 
increase the natural evaporation. When 
the troughs are suspended from the 
heating pipes, the radiation also effects 
the evaporation, the troughs them- 
selves forming a shield to prevent the 
direct rays ot heat from effecting the 
operatives. Moreover, any leakage 
from the joints of the steam pipes would 
fall into the troughs. In determining 
the system, the height of the rooms 
must be taken into account. 

Natural evaporation means general 
diffusion and intimate and economic as- 


similation. Air and water so assim- 
ilated have no tendency to separate until 
the conditions of temperature or pres- 
sure necessitate it. In all mechanical 
appliances for distributing fine particies 
of water in a proportionate quantity of at- 
mosphere, there is a limit to the power 
of atomization, and no matter what pres- 
sure be used, the sub-division into par- 
ticles is infinitely inferior in number to 
the result of natural evaporation. Where 
spray and vapor are produced by physi- 
cal force, such as vapor rising from the 
ground during an excessively heavy rain 
storm, or the spray caused by a gigantic 
waterfall, it will be found that the effect 
of the humid air is confined to a short 
radius around the centre of action; but 
where the rising sun heating damp 
ground causes a mist, this does not fall 
in the shape of rain or dew, but is grad- 
ually absorbed,"owing to the increasing 
elastic force of aqueous vapor. In a 
simply mechanical mixture, the limit of 
diJution is quickly reached. 

Observations show how impossible it 
is to arrive at equable hygrometic con- 
ditions by mechanical methods. In this 
example the room was 150 by 50 feet, 
the height about 13 feet, and the appa- 
ratus about 15 inches from the cciliny. 
The action of the apparatus was assist« d 
by ventilating tubes at many points. 
No. 1 room showed the humidity of the 
air at 10 inches from the apparatus, to be 
95 per cent.; at three feet away, the 
mean of a number of observations 
showed 75 per cent. humidity; at 1% feet 
away from one inst: ument, it was nearly 
60 per cent. In these cases the temper- 
ature, close to the apparatus, was 60 
degrees; 3 feet off, 63 degrees; 12 feet 
distant, 71 degrees—showing, in addi- 
tion to the difference in humidity, « con- 
siderable range of temperature in the 
same room. There was, also, a well 
defined, but inexplicable range of hu- 
midity 3 feet away from the instrument, 
the range being no less than 12 per cent., 
from 11 o’clock to 1.40. This might be 
traced to some accidental current of air. 
Extraordinary was the fact, absolutely 
proved, that in 10 minutes the tempera- 
ture varied from 63.2 to 65 degrees, and 
the percentage from 77 to 68. At the 
further end of the room, 5 feet from a 
blank wall, with no door or opening, 
the temperature changed in 20 min- 
utes from 68.4 to 71 degrees, and the 
percentage of humidity from 62 1-2 to 
56. Ina similar room, without humidi- 
fiers, the observations showed a range 
of temperature of 4.2, and 9 per cent. of 
humidity. The temperature of the at- 
mosphere outside was 47.3 degrees, and 
the percentage of humidity 67. 

(To be continued). 
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Woolen Designing. 
USE OF SQUARED PAPER. 


For the Textile World. 


The use of squared paper is a mystery 
to the majority of mill help, although it 
is exceedingly simple if the first prin- 
ciples of designing are understood. 

In every fabric there are two sets of 
threads; one called the ends, or warp 
threads, which run through the whole 
length of the fabric, the other, the 
picks or the filling, which run from side 
to side in the fabric, the part put in by 
the shuttle. It being clearly in mind 
that these two systems form the fabric, 
the object of designing is to so repro- 
duce these in their method of interlac- 
ing in the fabric, that they are readily 
grasped by the mind; hence, the use of 
the (1 paper. 

The mistake mide by nine out of ten 
people, which accounts for a large per- 
centage of the mistaken ideas in regard 
to designs, is that each square is thought 
of by itself, without taking into consid- 
eration that each strip of squares, in 
either direction, forms the design. This 
will be more readily understood by a 
study of the accompanying drawings. 
The simplest design possible is that 
known as the ‘‘cotton” or ‘‘plain” 
weave, in which every other pick of fill- 
ing interlaces with every other warp 
end. 

This weave being the simplest is 
shown in the drawings, by way of illus- 
tration of the use of the squared paper. 
Fig. 1 consists of a drawing of the en- 
larged section of a fabric woven on this 
weave. By a careful study of each 
warp thread and pick, it will be noticed 
it is interwoven like a basket. Thus, 
warp thread A —A’ is below the filling 
pick R—R’, above the pick P—P’, be 
low O -—O’, above N—N’, etc 


The warp end B—B’ is exactly the re- 
verse of A—A’, beginning ‘by being 
above R—It’, below P—P’, above O—O’, 
and below N—N’, etc. These two warp 


ends illustrate ail the change there is in 
the weave, C—C’ being a repetition of 
A—A’, and D—D’ one of B—B’. To 
get a clear conception of the use of the 
paper, the first thing to be borne in 
mind, is the continuity of every individ- 
ual thread, either in the warp or filling. 








How this affects the design will best 
be grasped by the study of Figs. 1, 2 and 
3 together. Fig. 1, as before stated, is 
the enlarged section of the fabric woven 
on the ‘‘cotton” weave, Fig. 2 illus- 
trates the construction of the designing 
paper, and this also explains the mys- 
tery of the ©. The strip A—A’, in 
Fig. 2, corresponds with the warp end 
A—A’,in Fig. 1. B—B’, Fig. 2, with 
B—B’ in Fig. 1, and so on, each strip 
in Fig. 2 corresponding with the one so 
lettered in Fig. | 








From this it will be seen that each 

warp end has a strip, as has each filling 
pick. If design paper was ruled after 
the fashion of Fig. 2, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to see a pattern at a 
glance, the mind becoming confused by 
the profusion of lines. To overcome 
this, the design paper is ruled without 
the spaces between the threads, shown 
in Fig. 2, and thus assumes the char- 
acter shown in Fig. 3. Here each in- 
dividual strip for its respective thread is 
still retained, but the space between is 
obliterated. 

When this strip arrangement is thor- 
oughly appreciated, the first principles 
of design can be grasped in short order. 
The next thing to be done is to remem- 
ber that each square on the paper repre- 
sents the intersecting place of a warp 
end and filling pick, and the designa- 
tion placed on the intersections consti- 
tutes the weave. Whenever the filling 
crosses a warp end, the square which 
represents this intersection is left va- 
cant, signifying that the filling is above. 
If a warp end is above the filling pick, 
in the square on the paper which repre- 
sents this intersection, some mark is 
made, a blackened square, @ cross, or a 
dot, denoting that the warp end is 
raised at this point. 

Fig. 3 is the “cotton” weave, the one 
for Fig. 1, and clearly illustrates the 
method of denoting the weave. The 
warp end A—A’ in Fig. 1, is shown by 
the strip A—A’ in Fig. 3. Where A—A’ 
and R—R’ intersect in Fig. 1 R—R’, or 
the filling crosses the warp, the place of 
intersection in Fig. 3 is left vacant to de- 
note this. Where P—I’ crosses the 


same warp end, it crosses below, conse- 
quently the warp end A—A’ raises, 
which is signified by the filled-in or 
blackened square in Fig. 3, at the inter- 
section of A—A’ and P—I”. 

B—B’ is exactly the reverse of A—A’, 
so the opposite character must be em- 
ployed in denoting its intersections on 
the paper (Fig.3). From the foregoing 
it will be readily taken that the prin- 
ciples of designing rest on the indica- 
tions of the warp and filling intersec- 
tions. The placing of any mark in a 
square, almost invariably shows that at 
such point the warp has been raised 
above the filling. 
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General Care of Looms. 





For Textile World. 





Much depends upon the general care 
of looms as to whether the mechansim 
runs well, or otherwise. Every fixer is 
aware that a loom runs better with a 
good weaver than a poor one, A good 
weaver oils the parts regularly and 
keeps the oil holes, and operating con- 
trivances, free from clogs of waste and 
dirt. Neglecting to oil the picker rod 
frequently causes the fixer considerable 
bother, for if the rod becomes heated, 
the picker swells, the character of the 
throw will differ, and the shuttle may 
be thrown so swiftly that it will fly out, 
or if the part takes another turn, the 
shuttle may not be thrown swift enough 
to get into the opposite box in time, and 
and the loom will bang. Weavers who 
neglect to cleanse the bearings of the 
shafting occasionally, make work for 
the fixer and cause premature wearing 
out of the parts. 

Sometimes weavers misplace movable 
parts and the loom will not run. Soin 
those days the fixer finds it is advanta- 
geous to himself and the general work 
of the room, to educate the weavers in 
his section to aid in the care of the looms. 
Weavers of long standing usually do 
not need much information on loom 
management so far as the duties of a 
weaver are concerned, but there are new 
weavers coming in every day. 

These the fixer should mold accord- 
ing to the approved methods of loom 
management. Let the weaver start in 
carelessly, and he or she is likely to 
cling continually to shiftless ways. It 
seems easier to learn bow to shirk cer- 
tain work than to do it. Maybe it is 
the second hand’s duty to see to ali this; 
or perhaps the overseer’s. But frequent- 
ly he, whose duty it is, cannot find time 
to give his individual attention to de- 
tails. Much is left to the fixer, for this 
man’s work is confined to a section of 18 
or 20 looms and all these are together, 
so that it is possible for him to watch 
the actions of each weaver without leav- 
ing his post. The loom fixer is really 
the boss of the section. Upon him 
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really depends the condition of the 
cloth produced. 

Some fixers take pride 1n stating that 
their section has turned out a greater 
proportionate number of yards a week 
than other sections in the same mill. 
Others pride themselves that the weavers 
of their section have made more perfect 
goods than those of some other. 

Let a bad piace be made in the cloth, 
such as happens when the harnesses are 
hung too low or too high, resulting in 
shuttle slips, and the fixer is called to ac- 
count for the defect together with the 
weaver. Such slips of the shuttle have 
been known to run through the whole 
cut, and not be remedied until the cloth 
examiner detected thesame. If weavers 
were well drilled in such matters, not 
a yard of goods could be woven before 
detection. 

As the fixer stands nearest to the 
weaver, and ought to have the confi- 
dence of all, it would seem to follow 
that he is the man to give the necessary 
instructions regarding the prevention 
of imperfections, and care of looms. 
Perhaps the loom should be taken first. 
A thorough cleaning of waste with a 
hand brush sbould be required each 
week. All the loose waste, flyings, etc., 
that have fallen from the harnesses upon 
the shafting, bearing, and gears should 
be cleared away. Of couise the weaver 
will at the end of each day gather up 
accummulations on the floor and near 
at hand, but a thorough cleaning is 
needed every Saturday. 

The waste away, the next step is to 
furnish the weaver with a pointed in- 
sirument with which to dig out the dirt 
and waste from each oil hole in caps. 
The picker rods need oiling twice a day, 
and the bearings of the shaftiings once 
a day; each week the weaver should take 
time to clean out the oil holes and prepare 
for a general oiling up. Parts that are 
hard to get at, such as the oil hole in 
the loose pulley, also the holes in the 
jacks and similar complicated positions, 
should receive special attention during 
the general oiling up. Under such sys- 
tematic care the parts will be less liable 
to wear. ‘To drill weavers in caring for 
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the general couditivs vl louis 18 sullle- 
what harder, although it is well known 
that a weaver soon comes to like his 
particular loom just as one takes to lik- 
ing a horse in time. 

The loom is his bread-winner, and he 
considers it as something more than 
metal and wood. Women weavers usu- 
ally lack the mechanical genius of men, 
and though they may keep their loom 
clean and have it well oiled, they cannot 
attend to breakages. Nor need they, for 
fixers are hired to do this. But the 
weaver that detects defects in her loom 
before any injury is done to the cloth, is 
a valuable hand, so it is well for the 
fixer to accustom weavers to examining 
the harnesses to see if they are out of 
place, through a strap slipping, result- 
ing in overshots, and so on. 

It is also important for the weaver to 
note filling cutting as soon as the same 
occurs, for if the filling cuts and runs 
on, many yards of cloth will be ruined 
with mispicks. Again the temples 
frequently contact with the reed, result- 
ing in the splits of the reed being des- 
troyed. A trained weaver will notice 
the trouble and inform the fixer, who 
will re-adjust the bunter of the temple. 

There are a hundred and one little 
things about a loom likely to get out 
of place without stopping the motion. 


The John Scott Medal. 


To receive an award from the Frank- 
lin Institute, of Philadelphia, is praise 


indeed. Its committee on science and 
the arts, is composed of level headed 
men, who consider everything with im- 
partiality, looking through expert 
glasses. Perhaps of all the medals in 
the gift of the institution, none carries 
with it more honor than the John Scott 
testimonial, awarded “to the most de- 
serving.” 

The Bramwell feeder has just re- 
ceived this award, Over 8500 of these 
feeders are now in operation in this 
country, upon all sorts of fibrous ma- 
terial, to say nothing of those in use in 
Europe, 

The committee on science and the arts 
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WM.C. BRAMWELL, 
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+ AUTOMATIC FEEDING MECHANISM is 
/ / FOR L CARDING ERIE ES: 


on ikeves recommendation Tian of the 


reported: ‘The Bramwell feeder is 
one of the most important inventions to 
the woolen manufacturer. [t has en- 
tirely superceded other systems of feed- 
ing, being more economical, more effec- 
tive, and certain of producing specified 
results. All other attempts have failed 
in completely meeting the wants of man- 
ufacturers.” 


As for the textile manufacturers’ ver- 
dict, we are informed, that in 1894 over 
96 per cent. of the new woolen and wor- 
sted cards buili and started, had the 
Bramwell feeder attached. The Bram- 
well is built by Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 
of Boston, who also manufacture the 
Apperly feed. The house has a most 
honorable record of 35 years. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CoO. 
MAKERS OF 
WOOLEN MACHINERY, 
THE MURKLAND INGRAIN CARPET LOOM, 
224 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 





wwe American Napping Machine Co., 


* Ld 
Owns the Principal Patents 

on Napping Machines, representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 

Machines on exhibition and samples papped on application to any of jfthe following 
offices: 
DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., Builders and Selling Agents, North 

Andover, Mass. 

GEO. ss. HARWOOD & SON, 7 Water Street, Boston. 
Cc. J. JONES, Salesman, Mascher Street abv. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia. 
uM. EH. MEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, Williamstown, Maas. 





American Soap & Washoline Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Trextile Soaps 


For use in the Manufacture of 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 


We make a specialty of Washoline, a pow 
dered soap for use in textile mills, which is 
meeting with decided success in mainy depart 
ments. 


Office and Factory, 
140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Y, U. S. A. 


THOS. C. KELLOGG, | "*TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES, N, Y, SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Dealer in and Grower otf Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


wy market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
< established in 1832. 

<4 a 
‘\ 


Clipped and packed to any de. 
est tee WM.W. KELLOCG, 


Teasels are grown, cured and 


packed on own premises. SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


von Fors tities wenger” | AMERICAN TEASELS 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent 
a mail upon application. Write for Price High Grades a specialty. 


List No. 82. Sample Orders Solicited. 
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Sources of Waste in Weave Room. 
For the Textile World. 


Competition is now so keen that the 
waste account of the weave room, if 
larger than necessary, will eat up what 
little margin of profit remains. 

The established custom of weighing, 
at the end of each day’s work, the waste 
made by every weaver, is not altogether 
practical, for operatives often carry off 
waste, hide it or put it in the boxes of 
other weavers. Weavers do not like to 
have known just how much waste they 
produce, yet it is seldom they try to 
prevent making it. 

Various methods of reducing the 
waste accounts of weave rooms have 
been tried, but tew have succeeded so 
well as that of personal interviews with 
the weavers, the overseer or second hand 
making it his business to instruct each 
weaver individually regarding the cur- 
tailing of waste. This lesson should 
begin with filling and handling of bob- 
bins. Bobbin yarn was formerly spun 
softer than it is now, which, with ham- 
mering shuttle motions, made the filling 
knock off. To overcome this, weavers 
would drive the yarn down on the bob- 
bins by hand, striking the head of the 
bobbin on the beam of the loom, forcing 
the yarn close~. 

This habit clings to the weavers in 
some instances, and even now operatives 
will be noticed occasionally hammering 
the yarn down on the bobbin, upsetting 
the layers of threads, often causing the 
yarn to break, and making waste. If 
the filling knocks off, reduce the power, 
tighten the shuttle binder, or have the 
yarn wound tighter; anything should 
be done, rather than allow weavers to 
thus treat the costly bobbins of yarn. 

Much waste is produced in weave 
rooms through cutting of filling. The 
filling will cut, catch on again, and 
even when stop motions are employed, 
weave an inch or so so before being de- 
tected. If a miss or double pick has 
been made, the cloth must be picked out 
and waste made. Weavers should be 
instructed to immediately inform the 
fixer when the filling cuts. If the 
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temples are set too close to the reed, or 
if there is a bent or broken reed split, 
or the eye of the shuttle is cracked or 
broken, or the filling is poor, there will 
be lots of difficulty with breaking and 
cutting filling. 

It is hard to get a weaver to puta 
half or quarter bobbin in the shuttle. 
A second hand, by looking into the fill- 
ing box of almost any weaver, can see 
several pieces scattered about. These 
pieces are just as costly to the manufac- 
turer as fuli bobbins, and if woven into 
cloth, bring full value; if cut up, the 
waste has to be reground, made into 
shoddy, and the value reduced about 
one-half. 

Winding is adopted in most mills, 
but rewound bobbins are not readily 
woven, and, as a whole, pieces of bob 
bins, after being once discarded by the 
weaver, get away from the lot to which 
they belong, are cast aside, and usually 
bring up in the shoddy plant. The 
second hand should endeavor to teach 
the weavers the necessity of weaving 
down what pieces they may have, per- 
haps only a dozen daily; every employee 
could weave this many readily. Weav- 
ers frequently reach up for a warp yarn 
from an overhanging bobbin, draw off a 
yard or two, and waste about half of it 
in piecing up a broken warp thread. 
A yard of yarn does not amount to 
much, but if the weaver is obliged to 
stop every ten or fifteen minutes to tie 
up an end, in the course of a day, in a 
large weave room the total amount is 
important. 

The overseer should tell the weavers 
the actual worth of the yarns, so that 
they may know what they are wasting. 
and after a lesson or two on how to tie 
knots without drawing down a yard or 
two extra, if the instructions are not 
followed, a discharge or two will prove 
efficacious. Too often weavers are 
given looms and allowed to run them in 
their own way; so long’ as cloth comes 
off nothing is said or done to improve 
the situation. Go into a weave room 
and observe the appearance of the floor 
about the looms; if it is free from waste, 
and the part beneath the looms is clean, 
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except from flyings, it is certain that the 
waste bill of the room is no larger than 
it ought to be. If, on the other hand, 
the floor is strewn with pieces of yarn, 
broken bobbins, flyings, etc., an air of 
shiftlessness is noted, and it is safe to 
say someone is losing money. 

Let each weaver keep the loom free 
from waste, the floor clean, all the bob- 
bins picked up, no loose ends about. 
As soon as waste begins to accumulate 
in any form, more waste will be pro- 
duced. Sometimes waste will gather 
about the moving parts of the loom, so 
that they will pick it upand wind it 
about a shaft, causing a break or snarl. 
No weaver can work well treading 
among bobbins, pieces of yara and fly- 
ings, and second hands should insist 
that weavers keep waste from the floor, 
and bobbins in their proper places 
Once instituted, this rule will not be 
hard to keep. Dirty waste on the floor 
is worth much less than waste in a clean 
box. Waste needs more attention than 
is usually given to it, and there should 
be receptacles in each weave room for 
the different classes and colors. 


The Drying Precess. 


(Continued from July). 
For the Textile World, 


The nearer natural laws can be com- 
plied with, the more successful will the 
drying operation be. This consists, in a 
generous supply of air, to absorb the 
moisture, and in spreading the fabric in 
such a way, that the air may have easy 
access. 

These are the two natural conditions 
required, never to be lost sight of, even 
in the most advanced method of drying. 
It sometimes happens that heat is mis- 
taken for hot air. In the old-fashioned 
Rice, Barton & Fales dryer, if the steam 
is turned on without starting the fans, 
it takes a long time to dry a piece. 

In the finishing room of a certain mill 
there was constant trouble about the 
drying, performed on a rotary dryer in 
a closed room, the steam pipes being on 
the walls and floor, with a suction fan 
set in the side of the dryer. The first 
few pieces in the morning would dry 
fairly well, but toward noon and in the 
afternoon there was no use trying to dry. 
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There was a continual call for more 
heat, but to no purpose. The finishing 
room was in the basement, and the dry- 
ing room had only one small window, 
with three panes of glass. One of these 
panes finally got broken, and after that 
there was no trouble with the drying. 
The moist air then had a chance [to get 
out and the fresh air to get in. In the 
first place, there was lots of heat, after- 
ward there was lots of air. 

In artificial drying there are the same 
conditions as in extracting—evaporation 
and absorbtion. One is dependent upon 
the other, for as soon as the air gets to a 
point where it is unable to absorb more 
moisture, evaporation must cease; so 
with an abundance of heat, and the air 
full of moisture, it is impossible to dry. 
As soon as the air becomes charged with 
moisture it must be replaced with a 
fresh supply. 

The notion that heat will expel water 
is erroneous, for heat helps the air to 
absorb moisture, and in this way dries 
the goods, but unless the air is supplied 
in large quantities, the heat does not dry. 
The air contains a certain quantity of 
water always present, but it is able to 
absorb more, especially when heated. 
The following table shows the capacity 
of air for absurbing water at various de- 
grees of heat: 

OnE Cusic YARD OF AIR ABSORBS 


At 
degrees 
F. 


Increase in 
power ot 
absorption. 


Grains 
vapor. 


60.50 
78.81 
109.02 
149 11 
201.638 
267.41 
353.97 
460.76 
594.14 
760.99 
983.48 
1214.70 
1516.16 
1877 .26 
2307.67 
2814.09 
3410.01 
4100.44 
4909.42 
203 5839.08 929.66 
212 6909.81 1070.73 


One pound is equal to 6955 grains. 


32 
41 
50 
59 
68 
77 
86 
95 
104 
113 
122 
131 
140 
149 
158 
167 
176 
185 
194 


18.31 
30.21 
40.09 
52.52 
65.78 
86.56 
106.79 
133 38 
166.85 
222.49 
231.22 
301.46 
361.10 
430.41 
506.42 
595.92 
690.43 
808.98 


Norte. 
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It will be seen by these tables that as 
the heat increases, the power to absorb 
also increases, so that the absorbing 
power of the first five degrees, is only 
about one-fiftieth ‘that of the last five 
degrees. In thetable the full absorbing 
power of the air is given, and as it con- 
tains a certain amount of moisture, this 
must be allowed for 

If fifty cubic yards of air is enclosed 
and heated to 160° F., it will evaporate 
from wet goods, placed in this space, 33 
Ibs and 18 grains. This, according to 
the table, but in reality it will be much 
less, and cannot be accurately determined 
unless a hygrometer is employed. If 
this space could be hermetically sealed 
they would remain wet, no matter how 
long they continued there. 

The material of which the baskets of 
hydro-extractors are made, should con- 
sist of a continuous strand of steel wire 
with space enough left between each 
round to allow the water to escape. 
They should be run at the highest speed 
consistent with their breaking strength. 

The more attention paid to these de- 
tails, the cheaper the drying process 
may be conducted, and when to this is 
added due care in the construction of 
the room or machines used for the pur- 
pose, the cost can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. It does not pay to have the dry- 
ing room too tight, for fear of loosing 
heat; in so doing the renewal of air is 
prevented. The air should not escape 
until it is fully charged with moisture, 
and as by heating air expands considera- 
bly, it is made specifically lighter, and, 
therefore, rises from the source of heat. 
This makes it plain that the heat should 
be supplied from below, the moist air 
egress being supplied at the top. 

Even it these details are complied 
with, it sometimes happens that good 
results are not obtained, and the fault 
is always found to be that the moist air 
finds egress from the machine. If the 
air does not have a chance to get out of 
the room as soon as it becomes charged 
with moisture, the drying becomes slow. 
This may be readily overcome by open- 


ing a door or gene a window. Nv 
drying room is complete unless it con- 
tains a trustworthy thermometer and a 
hygrometer. 


A Suggestion for Mill Construction. 


H. G. Morse, president of the Edge 
Moor Bridge Works, has made the fol- 
lowing valuable suggestion to the Man- 
ufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
for the protection of roofs from fire: 


‘It is reasonable to expect that the 
very rapid expansion of the air by heat- 
ing would create a draft in a longitudi- 
nal direction under the apex of a roof, 
and thus carry fire with it very rapidly 
to the ends of a long building. I have 
for the last year discussed this question 
from time to time with our officers with 
the view of putting partitions in our 
roof down as low as the lower cord, and 
spaced from 75 feet to 100 feet apart, 
depending on the length of the roof 
truss. The object of this is to forma 
reservoir for the expanded air and to 
confine the fire and heated air within 
narrow limits, until sufficient time has 
elapsed to bring the fire department into 
action, and when it is brought into ac- 
tion, to have the fire so concentrated 
that effective work can be done. 

“A properly built plank partition 
would, I believe, hold any ordinary fire 
within confined limits, ample time to 
enable the fire department to get to 
work. The action of fire walls in a long 
roof would be somewhat similar to the 
effect produced by a series of dams placed 
one after another in a stream having a 
rapid fall. In case of the breakage of 
the upper dam, the second pond would 
have to be filled before any water could 
run into the third, and the same process 
would follow on to the last dam. You 
can readily unde,stand that this would 
retard the flow of the stream. If, how- 
ever, a sudden water spout occurred, or 
dam broke at head of such a stream and 
no intervening dams existed, the stream 
would rush rapidly down and work 
great destruction before anything could 
be done to save property. A small 
model, say 6 feet by 30 feet, constructed 
with wooden fire walls, would very soon 
demonstrate the principles which I have 
mentioned.” 





INSINGER & CO., Manufacturers of 


LOOM 


FRINGES, 


for RIBBONS TAPE, BINDING, GORING, SUSPENDER 


JACQUARD MACHINES (o..9iANEss Looms. 


Lathes or Battons, Straight or Circular 
Shuttles, 2, 3 or 4 banks. 


Nos. 15 to 30 4 Canal St., PHILADELPHIA, near 1083 N. Front 8. 
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AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HOSIERY MACHINE. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
Knickerbocker Building, Cor. Gth and Arch Streets, Rooms 3, 4 and 5, Philadelphia, 


WORKS: 2079 E. CUMBERLAND STREET. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 





The Knit Goods Situation. 


Price is the most troublesome element 
in the knit goods market. It seems 
next to impossible to get even a slight 
advance, in spite of the stiffness of raw 
materials. No one doubts that there is 
a large trade ahead, but everybody 
agrees that a demand for an increase in 
prices will be equivalent to putting up 
the bars between buyer and seller. Fear 
of concessions by rivals will keep prices 
down until jobbers run out of the most 
desirable styles; then will come scarcity 
in certain lines, and a scramble. As the 
easiest way out of the difficulty, a num- 
ber of lines of woolen underwear and 
hosiery have been withdrawn altogether. 
Duplicate orders are-coming in with 
considerable rapidity, and foreign lines 
are decidedly stronger. Yet a tendency 
toward firmness is the best thing that 
can be said of the domestic market. 

It is so long since there has been what 
may be really called a rising market that 
buyers scarcely seem to know what to 
make of it. The younger class has been 


educated to run on short stock, trusting 
to late pick-ups from badly managed 
factories. With weak raw materials 
and over production, delay has proved 
decidedly profitable. This year the con- 
ditions are very different, but nothing 
short of experience will prove eflica- 
cious. Jobbers, too, have become ac- 
customed to sailing close hauled to the 
wind—in other words, with as little 
stock as possible. They, too, are likely 
to get caught. A little more tendency 
is shown toward fancy ideas, mainly 
trimming, particularly in the West. 
For the first time in three years, there 
seems to be a glut of certain cheap goods, 
The low temperatures which ruled 
throughout July are mainly responsible 
for the odd turns shown in the market. 





Fixing Knitting Machines. 


Continued from July. 
One cause of bad work in the knitting 
room is poor winding, which sets in 
motion trouble throughout the mill. 


The boss knitter should always have 
charge of the winding, provided he has 
a practical knowledge of the process; 
if he has not, he should not be a boss 
knitter. In most cases, however, he is 
a practical man in the winding room, 
where constant watchfullness is re- 
quired to see that the machines are 
kept in repair and adjustment. To in- 
sure good work, all winders}have what 
is called a wave motion. Some travel 
vertically, some horizontally. Both get 
the wave motion from a heart shaped 
cam. 

Some makes of winders use a spring 
to keep the lever controlling the wave 
in contact with the cam; others use a 
chain or weight. It sometimes happens 
that the wave stops when it is at the 
largest part of the spool, causing more 
yarn to be wound at that part. This is 
due to the fact that the spring chain or 
weight which keeps the lever in contact 
with the cam, is not performing its 
work properly. It should be attended 
to immediately, or much bad work will 
result. 

Sometimes the spool will be wound 
soft at the top. This is generally 
caused either by too light tension, or by 
the feed of the wave not working prop- 
erly where cups are used which feed in- 
dependently of each other. The cups 
are often not properly set. They should 
be so arranged that when an empty 
spool is put on they just touch the spool, 
each succeeding layer of yarn causing 
the cup to feed up on the screw. The 
wave should be so adjusted as to allow 
the first layer of yarn to be put to the 
top of cone of the spool. 

No bad results will follow if the first 
layer is put higher than the top of the 
cone, but if it is not put to the top of the 
cone, spools soft at the top, or nose, will 
follow. Again, if the cup is set too far 
away from the spool at the starting of a 
new spool, so that the cup does not 
touch the spool, there will be spools 
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Bull wt the vop. Every winder is pro- 
vided with what is called scrapers, 
which scrape the yarn passing through, 
supposedly getting rid of bunches, etc. 

If properly set they do their work 
well, if not, they are of no use except as 
a tension. They should be set as close 
together as possible, being adjusted each 
time a different size yarn is wound. An 
excellent way is to have a gauge for 
each size yarn. They should be adjusted 
only by the boss knitter or his assistant. 
The temptation is great for a winder 
girl to open them, especially if the yarn 
winds badly. 

Another cause of poor work in the 
winding room is waste ends, which a 
careless winder girl will sometimes per- 
mit to pass to the spool. Large knots 
are also to be looked out for, which, 
when running spring needles, cause 
many holes. Some knitters have a 
square knot tied, which is to be preferred 
for all kinds of knitting. There are a 
hundred and one little things impossible 
to enumerate in an article of this kind, 
which have to be looked after to insure 
good work in the knitting room. 

KNITTER. 


Streaky Lines in Knit Wear. 


A line or streak may be occasioned at 
the seam of the stocking, or there may 
be lines at the unions of the heels, but 
if there are lines or off-shaped loops 
elsewhere, the goods must be classified 
under the head of ‘‘seconds.”” As sec- 
onds never bring as much money as the 
perfect article, it is not remarkable that 
mill managers should object to having 
seconds produced. In fact, proprietors 
look about for bosses that are able to 
maintain a standard of perfection which 
is as important to this, as to skill in 
fixing machines and ability in the man- 
agement of help. 

In a word, the modern mill proprie- 
tor prefers a careful foreman who can 
turn out perfect goods, to a rusher who 
piles up goods with rapidity and en- 
larges the output, yet turns out a lot of 
seconds. A dozen seconds in a hundred- 
dozen lot of knit goods cuts profits 
badly. Seconds must be sold for 
less than actual cost of making. It 
will not do to reduce speed in 
order to reduce the supply of seconds, 
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neither will it answer to engage help 80 
highly skilled that larger wages must be 
paid them; furthermore, it is not prac- 
ticable to adopt better stock in the mak- 
ing of the yarns in the hope of provid- 
ing better material for knitters to work 
with. The boss knitter who demands 
these things, demands in vain. The 
practical remedy consists in keeping 
everything so ship-shape that none but 
perfectly knit goods will be made. 
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A careful analysis of the dozen or 
more causes of lines or streaks running 
through hosiery, reveals that a particu- 
larly frequent source of trouble is through 
irregularity in the formation of loops of 
certain series. This is best compre- 
hended by studying in Fig. 1 a section 
of an enlarged piece of knit fabric and 
a part of a needle. In the sample of 
the tabric marked A, it will be noticed 
that the loops are uniformly arranged 
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except at the juncture indicated by the 
arrow B. By looking across, the series 
of loops will be discovered as lower than 
the others all along from top to bottom. 

This state of affairs makes a line or 
streak. A principal cause is, the needle 
making that particular series of loops 
is out of order. It may be bent as in- 
dicated by D, and so will set the loops 
lower than the adjoining needles. The 
needle may be worn shorter, elongated, 
twisted, orif out of order, which will re- 
sult in irregular construction of the loops 
and stripes formed. The remedy is use 
of needles in good condition. 

In seamless hose, it is necessary that 
there be one seam at the toe. The seam- 
less machines must drop off the toe and 
this part must be closed by hand. Of 
course there are various machines for 
automatically closing toes, but a great 
many mills do not own such a machine 
and the closing is done by girls. This 
seam is shown by F iu the drawing of 
the sock E in Fig. 2. 

In many hosiery departments the 
opening is closed by drawing the loops 
together and running a single thread 
through them all as indicated by H in 
*¢he sample G in this same figure. The 
thread H is drawn a quickly with 
the needle and the th tightened and 
fastened ; then when the sock is washed, 
dressed, etc,, the opening is well closed. 
Yet the seam shows, As an improve- 
ment, for the reason that a firmer and 
tighter seam results, some sewers are 
putting the thread through twice, as 
illustrated in the specimen I in which J 
shows where the seam has been closed 
by a manner of running the thread up, 
then back again. Such a method when 
the sock is finished, does not show so 
much of a seam, and, as stated, the union 
is stronger and better. More tice is 
needed, however, and so the custom will 
probably never be popular. KNITTER. 


What Constitutes the Best Hosiery 
Plant? 


Who has the best hosiery plant? This 
question may be answered in several 
ways, depending entirely upon the view 
point taken. But the all-absorbing in- 
terrogative is,"what kind of plant will 
make the most money in proportion to 
the investment? The seamless stocking 


has reached a point where almost every- 
one will acknowledge that it has come 
to stay, the public being very generally 
convinced that it is the easiest to wear, 
and is on a par with any other in ap- 
pearance. 

The query naturally follows, which of 
the machines in the market is the most 
economical? It is not my present pur- 
pose to express an opinion as between 
the full and the three-quarter automatic. 
The choice depends largely upon the 
character of the work contemplated. 
The full automatic will make an excel- 
lent heel, and will tighten the stitch as 
the stocking progresses; the semi-auto- 
matic will do likewise in both cases. 
There \is very little difference in produc- 
tion between the best machines. 

After determining the character of 
goods desired, spend a few days in visit- 
ing exhibition rooms, and watch ,the 
process of work. Be sure to take your 
wits with you and have the exhibitor 
show you all the manipulations. Do 
not allow the absence of yarn or the lack 
of any attachment to thwart your pur- 
pose of seeing ali the machine will do. 

The new machine for closing toes, 
referred to not long ago in the TEXTILE 
WORLD, is now on the market. The 
character of the stitch in this looper is 
such as to warrant the greatest elasticity 
and at the sume time make a very flat 
seam, while the union of the fabric is so 
perfect as to be hardly noticeable after 
the goods are dyed. The claim of 250 
dozen a day, made some time ago in 
these columns, is not out of the way. 

I should say he has the best hosiery 
plant whose machines are best adapted 
to requirements. Automatics or semi- 


automatics, properly selected, are an 
excellent investment, for the country de- 
mands thousands of them to replace 
antiquated machines. Look out for a 
seamless machine to make fleece lined 
goods; it is coming. Gissons Frame. 





—And now the Southerners have 
caught the textile school fever. They 
argue that the Middle and New England 
states have found it necessary to support 
such institutions in order to maintain a 
competitive position in manufacturing, 
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Knitting Machines of the Fifties. 


(Continued from May.) 


In the textile industry, as in the world 
of science, the greatest discoveries have 
been made within the last half century. 
I well remember, fifty, years ago, the 
slow, slovenly methods of carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, etc., when our fore- 
fathers really thought they had accom- 
plished wonders in seizing one new idea. 
Well, wonders never cease. It may be 
in the next half century, that still more 
remarkable developments may _ be 
brought about. 

As ajlad, I entered a hand loom fac- 
tory to wind bobbins for the weavers’ 
shuttles, which for many years has been 
done by machinery. I was what was 
known as a draw boy, sitting all day at 
the side of a loom, assisting the weaver 
in drawing and making his pattern, 
while he was working the treadles with 
his feet. These treadles would range 
from four to sixteen feet or more, ac- 
cording to design. When the harness 
or heddles had made a clear shed, the 
weaver would drive the shuttle through 
with a stick, in a fashion that would 
cause people to laugh nowadays. Hold- 
ing the lay back with one hand, the 
weaver would, with the other, give the 
stick a sharp twitch to drive the shuttle 
through the warp. The stick was bent 
and tied with stout cord, in such a way 
as to spring and recoil. 

When I visited some of the great fac- 
tories in England and Scotland last fall, 
and saw the fine looms that operate like 
a thing of life, and the wonderful mech- 
anism displayed in weaving all kinds of 
figures, full realization of the advance- 
ment came upon me. As it has been 
with the hand loom of the past, so is it 
likely to be with the knitting frame of 
the present. Patents are being issued 
more rapidly now than ever before, 
which, considering the attainments of 
the last few years, shows there is no end 
to the inventive skill of American m>- 
chanics. 

In 1843, Messrs. Egberts & Bailey 
built, in Cohoes, the first power knitting 
mill in this country. The structure 


was of brick, 124 feet long, 45 feet wide, 
and 3 stories high ; 4 sets of carding and 
spinning machinery were put in, 2 sets be- 
ing afterward added. The machinery and 
its operation were shrouded in the great- 
est secrecy. No one was allowed to 
pass the door without taking oath not to 
divulge anything seen or heard within 
the mill. I worked there spinning a 
hand jack. Nothing was patented, in 
order that no records might be found in 
the archives at Washington. The firm 
preferred the risk of discovery and vio- 
lation of oath to possible infringements 
and improvements that might follow 
publication in the books of the patent 
office. 

Egberts & Bailey had previously 
manufactured for a number of years in 
in the old Miller factory. Two years 
after the new mill was completed, the 
partnership was dissolved, Mr. Bailey 
taking $2000 from the concern, and es- 
tablishing himself in the old Miller 
building. There he buils improved 
knit goods frames, being backed by a 
man in Connecticut, and a commission 
house in New York. Mr. Egberts and 
Joshua Bailey then took possession of 
the new mill. Timothy Bailey met with 
much success in his new enterprise. In 
1847 he had three sets of cards with 1800 
spindles and 18 knitting frames, which 
turned off 150 dozen shirts and drawers 
a week, consuming 500 pounds of wool, 
and an equal amount of cotton. An 
equal number of machines will now 
produce as much daily. The upper 
stories of this mill were destroyed by 
fire in July, 1848, Mr. Bailey receiving 
$11,000 damages from the jinsurance 
company. He died in August, 1882, 
and Joshua in January, 1875. 

The original mill is still in good 
preservation, being owned by Frederick 
Beermeister, Jr., Troy, N. Y. Part of 
it was recently converted into a sbiit 
factory. Messrs. Egberts & Bailey 
were also prosperous in business, em- 
ploying 250 hands in 1847, not to men- 
tion many outside sewing employees, it 
being all hand work. 

About this time, which was a prosper- 
ous financial era, other manufacturing 
enterprises began to spring up. What 
had a few years before been a humble 
hamlet, became a thriving village. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT 


When they began knitting, the popula- 
tion did not exceed 150, in what now 
constitutes the principal manufacturing 
part of Cohoes. 

Between 1831 and 1845, the popula- 
tion increased to 2000, and in 1848 
when the place was incorporated, it had 
reached 4000. In 1869, the place had 


A Flourishing Cohoes Industry. 


The American Soap & Washoline Co., 
of Cohvoes, was established in 1860 as 
the American Soap Co., being incorpo- 
rated in 1888. It is one of the best 
known soap works among textile manu- 
facturers, through its extensive adver- 





THE AMERICAN SOAP AND WASHOLENE WORKS. 


nearly 18,000 souls. In 1850, Mr. Eg- 
berts built what is still known as the 
Watervliet Mills. Two years later the 
firm of Egberts & Bailey was dissolved ; 
Mr. Bailey retained the old mill on 
Ontario St., and organized the Bailey 
Mfg. Co., with a capital of $100 000, 
which was reduced to $50,000, four 
years later. In 1863 the entire property 
was sold. OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 





tising of its superior product, which, 
backed up by the soap itself, had led to 
its wide spread use inthe mill trade. 
Its works are shown in the _pic- 
ture. The company’s output includes 
soaps for use in manufacturing cottons, 
woolens, worsteds, silks, linens, felts, 
flannels and hosiery for dyeing, bleach- 
ing and printing, laundry chips and 
washoline. M. Andrae, the treasurer 


MANAGER ANDRAE’S HOUSE. 
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and manager, recently invented a chip 
drying machine for soap, which consti- 
tutes an important addition to the facili- 
ties of the company. The concern is 
admirably situated for its business, cars 
being unloaded at the door of the fac- 








adjacent to the New 
York Central, Fitchburg and Delaware 
and Hudson railroads, also the Erie 


tory, which is 


canal. In addition, it is within a mile 
of the head of navigation on the Hudson 
river. The company’s mechanical facil- 
ities being equally excellent, a large 
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trade {has naturally been built up. The 
other, [officers of the company are: 
President,*Hugh Graham ; secretary, E. 
A. Graham; assistant manager, C. G. 
Andrae. Manager Andrae’s house is 
one of the fine residences of Cohoes. 


Moving a Factory Building. 


On account of the raising of the tracks 
of the Providence division of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co., between West 
Chester Park and Forest Hills station‘ 





MOVING A FACTORY BUILDING 


in Keston, the Sturtevant Blower Works, 
at Jamaica Plain station, had to arrange 
for moving one of their largest factory 
buildings. This building was 350 feet 
long by 50 feet wide; about one-half the 
length of this building is three stories 
in height; the other half two stories 
high. The three-story part of the build- 
ing had to be moved a little over 300 
feet to the south, then 50 feet to the 
East. The other half of the building is 
to be moved to the East 50 feet (its 
width); a small part of the centre, 
where the power plant is now located, 
will be torn down and a new plant 
erected. 

An interesting fact is that the work in 
the three-story building was carried on 
all the time the structure was being 
moved, except on the lower floor, which, 
being laid on the ground necessitated 
the moving all the tools from that floor. 
In the second story alpart of the smaller 
steel plate blowers are made and tested, 
and in the upper story blast wheels and 
other blower appurtenances. An elec- 
tric motor of about 20 h.p. was located 
on the second floor of the building and 
belted to the main line of shaft. On 
this floor was erected a reel of wire, one 
end being connected to the motor, and 
the other end to the generating set in 
the engine room, and as the building 
was moved away from its original place 
and from the power plant, the wire was 
unreeled, and in this way an electric 
current furnished for the driving of the 
motor during the moving of the build- 
ing. 

This building is 175®feet long and 50 
feet wide, with brick walls 20 inches 
thick at the first floor and 16 inches 
thick at the second floor, with a heavily 
timbered monitor roof. None of the 
tools, nor stock nor work in process was 
moved from the two upper floors. It is 
believed that this building is one of the 
largest and heaviest buildings ever trans- 
fered in New England. 

The moving was accomplished in the 
ordinary way, by ten horses connected 
with capstans, and ten sets of rope and 
blocks, It was at first contemplated to 


move it with rods and turn buckles, but 
it was found that even after they had 
been made large enough to withstand 
the strain the process was too slow. 
The progress with the turn buckles was 
only 13 feet in 10 hours; with the final 
arrangement the best progress was about 
60 feet a day. Before moving the build- 
ing it was tied together lengthwise and 
crosswise by heavy iron rods, and had 
blockings and rolls placed under the 
side and end walls, and under the centre 
posts. The whole building was moved 
without any injury, although the last 
part of the journey was over filled 
ground. The other end of this build- 
ing will be moved in a similar way, and 
the machinery and shafting will be kept 
running at all times, by means of motor 
and similar connection, the old power 
plant being left until the last thing. 
The new power plant will be built at 
another place during the progress of 
this moving. 

It is thought that this is the first in- 
stance of a building being moved, and 
the work continued at all times in it, 
which would not have been possible, 
except by means of electricity. The 
appended illustration shows the three- 
story building at a point about 305 feet 
south of its original location and the 
wire running between the power house 
on the left and the three-story building. 
As this building formed one side of the 
blacksmith shop and the large blower 
shop, the new front will be built on 
these latter buildings. The picture was 
taken at the time when the three-story 
building was being re-loaded, prior to 
being moved back on to the new foun- 
dation, which is prepared for it behind 
the foundry building. When the plant 
of the Sturtevant Blower Works is fully 
re-arranged, the entire length of their 
buildings will be about 900 feet along 
the railroad track, with a width of about 
200 feet, covering a floor space of about 
71-2 acres. As this company is now 
very busy, the moving process is ar- 
ranged so that no shut down of any 
length will be made in any depart- 
ment. 
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Massachusetts District Police. 


The two new laws regulating the use 
and care of steam boilers and engines, 
have called the special attention of man- 
ufacturers and workmen throughout the 
State, to the District Police. 

This department has long been con- 
sidered one of the most important in the 
State, and well it might be, for in no 
other is the safety of the public more 
jealously guarded. 

The department was first established 
in 1879, by Governor Talbot, on the 
passage of the law to create a District 
Police Force, a chief and two officers be- 
ing appointed at that time. Since then 
the department has grown to include 
in fits supervision the laws relative to 
the construction of buildings used for 
public entertainments ; the inspection of 
all buildings used for manufacturing 
purposes; the safeguards of machinery 
used therein; the regulation of the em- 
ployment of labor; the attendance of 
children in the schools; the heating and 
ventilation of public schools, and build- 
ings of like character; the regulation of 
fire escapes in hotels and other build- 
ings, and various other safety applian- 
ces; inspections as to the conditions un- 
der which ready-made clothing is man- 
ufactured, as well as many other equal- 
ly important laws, numbering sixty in 
all, and requiring a force of 43 men to 
secure their proper enforcement. 

In this connection, the public interest 
centres largely in the Chief of District 
Police, Rufus R. Wade, to whose care- 
ful oversight, executive ability and pro- 


gressiveness, in keeping not only abreast, 


but in a measure ahead of the times, is 
due very largely the growth and im- 
portance of this department. 

Governor Talbot, in looking about for 
aman to take charge of the organiza- 


tion of the District Police, was exceed- 
ingly fortunate in inducing Mr. Wade 
to accept the appointment, and the wis- 
dom of the choice has been demon- 
strated in many ways, among which 
may be mentioned the entire absence of 
friction in the department, ever since its 
conception; the thorough enforcement 











THOMAS HAWLEY. 


of all laws placed in its hands, the 
sometimes unpleasant duty being done 
in such a courteous and equitable man- 
ner, as not to entail hardships upon 
those who were affected; the rapid 
growth of the department, and the im- 
plicit confidence which the manufactur- 
ers, and the people at large, have 
shown in entrusting their mutual inter- 
ests in its hands; all going to show that 
the people of the State fully endorse the 
governor's action. 


Another very significant fact in con- 
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nection with the District Police is, that 
it is above politics in every way. This 
feature, which all too frequently appears 
in State departments, is thoroughly shut 
out from this, and it would indeed be a 
very bold and unscrupulous partisan 
who would attempt to introduce politics 
into it in any way, for the people recog- 
nize the fact that the lines on which the 
District Police policy has been mapped 
out by Chief Wade, are the only ones 
which guarantee permanency and efli- 
cient service. 

That all political parties recognize 
this, is evidenced by the fact that Mr. 
Wade has held his position continuously 
for seventeen years, serving under gov- 
ernors Talbot, Long, Butler, Robinson, 
Ames, Brackett, Russell and Green- 
halge. ‘The assistants, too, are always 
chosen without regard to their political 
faith, their character and fitness for the 
work being the only endorsement that 
secures them the position, or retains 
them in it. 
A brief sketch 
contributed so much to the success of 














of the man who has 





this, will certainly be of interest. Chief 
Rufus R. Wade is a native of Massachu- 
setts, being born at Boston. His early 
life was probably a duplicate of nearly 
every Massachusetts boy. He first 
came into public service as an oflicer in 
the Charlestown State Prison, under 
Warden Gideon Haynes, and later as 
turnkey at the Middlesex County House 
of Correction and Jail. In 1870 he was 


appointed special agent for the U.S 


Post Office Department for the New 
England States, and two years later as 
Postmaster of Cambridge, retaining the 
latter position until his accepting the 
position of far greater responsibility, so 
neceptably filled by him at the State 
House. 
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CHARLE3 FERGUSON. 

While being a strict disciplinarian, 
Mr. Wade is one of the most courteous, 
affable and agreeable men in the coun- 
try to-day, which not only makes him 
very popular among his subordinates, 
but with everyone who enjoys the 


pleasure of his acquaintance, and though 


being one of the busiest men in the 
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RUFUS R. WADE, 
Chief Mass. District Police. 
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State (for the most minute detail of his 
extensive department is under his per- 
sonal supervision), he always manages 
to find time to listen to those who wish 
to see him, and to have a pleasant word 
for them, which will certainly be appre- 
ciated when one considers that courtesy 
in many public officials is evidently a 
lost art. 

In financial circles, Chief Wade is 
known as president of the Cambridge 
Co-operative Bank, of Cambridge, the 
third institution of its kind established 
in this State, he holding the position 
ever since its organization. 

Mr. Wade is also a member or King 
Solomon Lodge F. & A. M., and a char- 
ter member of Hugh de Payen Com- 
mandery of Knight Templars. 

Great interest is also felt in the offi- 
cers who will have direct charge of the 
enforcing of the new laws, and upon 
whose judgment rests the question as to 


whether a boiler shall be run or not, 














JOHN H. WILSON. 


equally important, if not greater ques- 
tion, of deciding the capability of each 
individual engineer in the State. 

also what pressure shall be allowed to 
be carried upon the same, and the 


The work has been divided into dis- 
tricts as follows: 

District 1. Including the counties of 
Suffolk, Middlesex and Essex, will be 
in charge of Thomas Hawley, whose 
office is at Room 3, State House Annex. 
Mr. Hawley is a native of Massachu- 
setts, being born in Boston, in 1866. 














GEORGE A. LORD. 

He received his education in the Boston 
schools, up to the age of 14 years, when 
he started out to earn a living for him- 
self, being employed at the Boston 
Sugar Refinery. His duties here 
brought him frequently into the engine 
and boiler rooms, which developed his 
previous natural taste for mechanics, 
and led him to decide upon following 
that as a profession or trade. With this 
end in view, in 1883 he secured a posi- 
tion upon the staff of the Boston Journal 
of Commerce, as assistant to F. R. Low, 
then editor of the steam department, 
now known throughout the country as 
editor of Power. 

This paper had as mechanical edi- 
tor, Mr. Frank M. Clark, a graduate 


of the Polytechnic Institute, at Worces- 
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ter, and well known expert in engineer- 
ing matters. 

Mr. Hawley began a long course of 
study under the tuition of these two ex- 
perts, officiating as assistant in a large 
amount of practical work, both in the 


steam plant at that place, and in several 


large plants in various parts of the State 


where Mr. Clark was called to make 
tests, indicate engines, set valves, ete. 
and on the resignation of Mr. Low, in 
1887, took his position in charge of the 
steam engineering department. Ile 
also was associated with Mr. Clark in 
bringing out several patents, one of 
which being the first low cost indicator 
placed on the market. 

The great advantage of thus combin- 
ing the best theoretical with a thorough 
practical knowledge, will be appreciated 
by every engineer. 

"Mr. Hawley first obtained prominence 
before the public, through his practical 
lectures in the Lowell Institute course 
before the Wells Memorial, upon setting 
engine valves, indicator uses and other 
kindred topics, which have been attended 
by thousands of working engineers, and 
widely published. 

In 1893, the increasing number of 
boiler explosions and accidents led the 
Legislature to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an expert engineer to inquire 
into the necessity of a law to secure bet- 
ter protection to life and property. 
Goy. Russell appointed Mr. Hawley to 
the position. 

As is well known, Mr. Hawley’s 
province was simply advisory, there be- 
ing no provision made to compel manu- 
facturers to allow an examination of 
their boilers, but notwithstanding this, 
several concerns not only extended a 
cordial welcome to the examiner, but 
abandoned the use of boilers which he 
condemned as dangerous. The investi- 
gation proved without a doubt that many 
dangerous boilers were in use, and led 
Chief Wade, of the District Police, to 
draft the Boiler Inspection and Engi- 
neers’ License bills, which became laws 


on May 29th and June Sth respectively. 


Mr. Hawley’s excellent work, and the 
thorough, practical and conscientious 
manner in which he performed the task 
set him by the State, led Gov. Green- 
halge to confirm Gov. Russell's judg- 
ment, and appoint him as a regular in- 
spector, and the confidence of Chief 
Wade is shown by his being assigned to 
what is probably the most important 
district, as it covers the most thickly 
populated portion of the State. , 

District No. 2, covering the counties 
of Bristol, Norfolk, Plymouth and the 
Cape, will be in charge of Charles Fer- 
guson, with headquarters at Room 33, 
Borden Block, Fall River. 

Mr. Ferguson was born in Sligo 
County, [reland, in 1849. His first 
lessons in boiler construction were ob- 
tained in a boiler and machine shop, at 
Bolton, Lancashire, England. 

At the age of 17 he came to the United 
States. On his arrival, he saw at once 
the advantage of an education, and his 
evenings were spent in study at home 
or at the evening schools, among them 
being the Bowditch School, South St., 
Boston. 

Mr. Ferguson commenced at the bot- 
tom of the ladder in marine engineer- 
ing, and followed the trade until he at- 
tained the highest rank, that of Chief 
Engineer of an ocean steamship, for 
which he holds a certificate. In 1874 he 
was connected with the U. S. Navy and 
Revenue service, as engineer. 

Recognizing that in order to keep up 
with the age, a man must keep thor- 
oughly posted in improvements made 
all along the line of his trade, Mr. 
Ferguson devotes the few spare mo- 
ments he obtains from his busy life as 
an inspector, to experiment, study and 
research. 

He is a member of the Marine Engi- 
neers’ Association, No. 59. 

District number 3, comprising Wor- 
cester, is in charge of John H. Wilson, 
whose office is at Worcester. Mr. Wil- 
son was born in St. George, Lincoln 
County, Maine, September 12, 1836. 
He is a machinist by trade, and for 30 
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years has been recognized as one of the 
leading engineers of Boston. 

Mr. Wilson served as an engineer in 
the navy during the war. Since then 
he has been constantly engaged in engi- 
neering, generally as master mechanic 
and chief engineer. He isa thoroughly 
practical man, and his appointment can- 
not fail to give satisfaction, alike to 
owners and engineers. 

Mr. Wilson was one of the leaders in 
establishing the council of engineers, 
known as Worcester, No. 4, organized 
in 1882, as a branch of the old Massa- 
chusetts Association, and since incorpo- 
rated in the National Association. 

The headquarters of this district are 
at 476 Main St., Worcester. 

George A. Lord, who has charge of 
District 4, including counties of Hamp- 
den, Hampshire, Franklin and Berk- 
shire, has been for years one of the 
most widely known and respected engi- 
neers in Massachusetts. For 12 years 
he was in charge of the engines and 
boilers at Boston University, and holds 
a chief engineer's license in the Ameri- 
can Order of Steam Engineers. 

Mr. Lord’s headquarters will be in 
Springfield, and his office is with the 
State police, at 327 Main St., where he 
may be found on Saturdays, from 9 A. 
mM. to 5 p. M. The remainder of the 
time being spent in the work of exami- 
nation of the men, it being part of Mr. 
Lord’s policy to examine them as far as 
possible, on the plants of which they 
have charge. 


Injector Troubles. 


Check valves that leak are fruitful 
sources of disturbance with injectors, as 
they allow the hot water or steam from 
the boiler to back up into the delivery 


pipe of the injector, and heat or boil the 


water from the supply before the in- 
jector can get started to working. 

Leaks in the suction pipes of lifting 
injectors are another source of great 
annoyance, and are very often hard to 
locate, but care will remedy this defect, 
and when any lifting injector fails to 
work, it is well to look to this cause be- 
fore doing anything else, as it is the 
point usually in fault. One of the most 
annoying troubles is often caused by a 
piece of floating wood in the well from 
which the supply is drawn. The in- 


jector will lift the water and go to work 
in good shape, and then all of a sudden 
the water supply seems to be rapidly 
diminished, and finally the injector 
‘‘breaks.” It will start again immedi- 
ately, and then go through the same 
performance in a few minutes, or some- 
times will run all right for an hour. 
The piece of wood is simply drawn 
against the screen of the suction pipe by 
the movement of the water toward the 
pipe, and closes the openings in the 
screen so as to cut off the supply, then 
as soon as the injector breaks and steam 
blows through it, it drives the wood away 
from the screen, and the injector will 
start all right the next time. 

Whenever you have these «‘intermit- 
tent-fever” cases to deal with, look out 
for similar causes. The same thing has 
happened in non-lifting injectors where 
the water is carried in a tank or reser- 
voir above the injector, and pieces of 
floating material will cause trouble in 
the same manner. ‘These disturbances 
plainly show that care must be taken to 
prevent the trouble caused by the pres- 
ence of foreign matter in the water sup- 
ply, and also the necessity of having a 
screen over the supply pipe, to prevent 
foreign matter from being drawn into 
the injector, blocking up the tubes, and 
causing no end of trouble sometimes. 
The use of rubber hose for injector con- 
nections cannot be recommended, un- 
less it is absolutely required, and then it 
should never be used for the suction 
without some precaution regarding its 
collapse, ¢. e., it should be provided 
with an internal spring, so that it ean- 
not close together in the same manner 
as the suction hose between boiler and 
tender of locomotives are made. When 
the suction hose is not so provided, it 
will act in a very peculiar and unsatis- 
factory manner. The steam drawing 
the water through will form a partial 
vacuum, the tube will tend to close, 
shutting off the water supply, which in 
turn causes the injector to break, then 
the steam rushes down the suction pipe, 


distends it to its fullest capacity, and 
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unless there is an extremely strong hose, 
it will fly into pieces or split down the 
middle as clean as though a knife had 
been used in cutting it open. 

Of course there are places where, for 
a temporary arrangement, this may do 
all right, but it is to be condemned for a 
steady diet. A little expense for good, 
substantial piping will pay for itself in 
lack of trouble with the injector, to say 
nothing of the time that may be lost by 
having the injector go back on you at a 
critical moment. 

The piping should be of ample size, 
larger than the connections of the in- 
jector, if they are to be longer than 
fifteen feet, and should be well put up 
and well looked after. When you have 
a high lift it is better not to try to do it 
all with the injector that you depend 
upon to feed the boiler with, for, as in 
any machinery, the more parts there are 
to it the more liable it is to disarrange- 
ment, and this is to be avoided in all 
eases where possible. For a low lift, 
up to 7 or 10 feet perhaps, it is well 
enough to have a lifting injector, and 
even up to 18 feet they will work well 
enough under ordinary circumstances, 
but we should not recommend them for 
a regular thing or for universal prac- 
tice. In cases of this high lift, it is far 
preferable to have an injector located 
down to the water line or a little below 
it (not in the water, but where the 
water flows to it), and then force the 
water up into a tank with this, so as to 
be drawn into the injector above its 
water level; in other words, have a 
non-lifting injector wherever possible, 
even if you have to lift the water to it 
by something else, that is, for high 
lifts, as before stated. There are many 
injectors advertised to lift 25 feet and 
lift hot water, but it should not be asked 
of any injector, and even the makers of 
these very ones who advertise so high 
lifts, will tell you that at lower lifts they 
are more reliable, and would recom- 
mend a low lift wherever possible. In 
providing screens for the suction pipes 
of injectors, or any lifting or forcing ap- 
paratus, be sure and provide openings 
enough to more than make the area of 
the pipe; in fact, it should be about 
twice the area, in order to provide for 
the clogging up of some and the friction 
of the many holes for the water. For 
this reason they should never be placed 
directly in the pipes, as this will not 
allow the amount of area necessary, 
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unless you make a swelled place or 
bulge in the pipe, to give the area 
wanted, and even this is a disadvantage, 
as it provides a crooked path for the 
water, and is-also more difficult to get 
at toclean. The best place is at the 
foot of the pipe, and then you can make 
a strainer in the shape of a hemisphere 
or half a ball, with holes all over it 
(having the holes of a smaller diameter 
than the smallest hole in the injector), 
and in this way get the required area 
for the water. This can be easily cal- 
culated by finding the area of one hole 
in the pipe from any tables of ‘circum- 
ferences and areas of circles,” and then 
multiplying this by the number of holes 
in the strainer; this will show the area 
of the holes combined, or all the holes; 
compare with the area of the pipe itself, 
and see how they compare. The com- 
bined area of the strainer holes should 
be greater than the area of the pipe by 
nearly 50 per cent., as the amount of 
friction which a small hole presents to 
the flow of water is hardly understood 
or appreciated. 

Above all things don’t «‘meddle” 
with the injector; it is probably all 
right when it leaves the makers, 
and will work under proper condi- 
tions, and it is safe to assume that the 
conditions are at fault in most cases. 

When the tubes become clogged up 
badly from deposits from the water, 
they should be carefully cleaned so as 
not to bruise or in any way destroy the 
sizes of the openings in the tubes; this 
requires care where the deposit cannot 
be dissolved. If the deposit is lime or 
similar material, this can be helped by 
taking the tubes out every week or two 
(according to the amount deposited), 
and letting them soak about forty hours 
in a bath of diluted muriatic acid, di- 
luted in about the ratio of one part acid 
to ten parts water. This must be kept 
in something that will resist the action 
of the acid, and it should be either 
earthenware or glass. A glass fruit 
jar will answer nicely for anything not 
too large, and a tray can be had for 
larger tubes of this terra-cotta piping. 

Do not use the acid much stronger 
than the proportion given, as even then 
it attacks the tube slightly, but not 
enough to do damage under ordinary 
applications, but a stronger solution 
would be very apt to do more harm 
than good by eating the metal away 
from the tubes, and thus enlarging their 
diameters, which are vital points, 
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Machine Shop Practice.—VI. 


C. D. WALKER. 


It is good practice when turning 
shafting, both as a matter of cost, and 
also to get the most wear out of the 
tool, to use a coarse feed; for instance, 
suppose we come to a sand bar one 
inch in length, and are using a 30 feed 
to turn said inch, we have to cut through 
that sand 30 times. Now, increase the 
feed to say fifteen, and that exposes our 
tool one-half less, and the work is done 
one-half quicker, at the same time bet- 
ter. Our finishing tool has a wide cut- 
ting surface and dulls easily, and unless 
care is used, it will dig into the work; 
this tool must be kept sharp, and for 
this reason, by all means, use a coarse 
feed. 

When we start to turn on the end of 
our shaft, there is more or less spring 
before the turned part reaches the ring ; 
when it does, the ring brings it in line, 
and the tools cutting often dig into the 
shaft. To obviate this, have a ring 
fitting centre, the outside fitting the 
ring. This holds the shaft in place 
until it reaches the ring, also gives us a 
sizer to turn our ring-fits to. These 
rings must fit nicely into the rest. This 
casting has a larger hole than the shaft 
to be turned requires, say two inches qr 
such a matter; this is filled up with a 
bushing, with holes bored out when the 
lathe centres are on a straight line with 
shears of lathe. Fora change of shaft 
size, we remove this bushing, putting 
in one of size required. 

‘These rings are spotted on top for a 
set screw, to insure getting them in the 
same position every time, and are made 
of cast iron, case hardened. Sal soda 
water should be used on tools; some 
lathes have a tank base, and pump 
water on all three tools. If done prop- 
erly, very little filing is required, an 
emery clamp being used. 

Many of our readers have had occa- 
sion to chuck a hole, the same to 
be round and straight; many do not 


know how difficult it is. Take, for ex- 
ample, a pulley, and have it run fair 
and true when finished. We will first 
look to our lathe. Are the centres true? 
Is the tail spindle in line? If they are 
not, we shall have more or less trouble 
and a poor result, for it is essential that 
a lathe used as a chuck drill should be 
in line; otherwise we shall have a hole 
larger than our reamer, that is, provid- 
ing we ream our hole before removing 
the work. In fact, the drill will cut 
larger than itself when our machine is 
out of true. Now with the pulley we 
will use a four-jawed independent 
chuck. Always use it independent 
when on rough or unturned work; for 
finished work it can be used to advan- 
tage ‘‘universal,” but never on rough. 
Would say here that three jaws are used 
for the same reason that our fathers 
used a three legged milk stool—it would 
stand firm anywhere; the same with 
our chuck. 

Now place the pulley in the chuck, 
first setting the jaws even by the lines 
on face of same, causing less trouble 
after pulley is in position. After put- 
ting in the jaws place a stick on dead 
centre, with one end against pulley, so 
that when we loosen jaws for adjust- 
ment it will not fall from the lathe. 
Many persons true by the outside, letting 
inside run as it will, but this is not good 
practice. Always have the part to be 
left rough run true, as nothing is done 
to this, and when we come to balance 
it, one done as advised will take less 
weight by far, than the one turned 
by the outside. And no one likes to see 
a large bunch of lead fastened on a pul- 
ley to balance it. 

If our work has two spots where the 
chalk marks are, some would say it was 
all right; but stop a moment. How 
about the other quarters? Are they 
divided even? Our work may touch on 
opposite sides, and still not be the best 
we can do with it, as the two sides that 
are slack, or rather flat, must be divided 
equally ; otherwise, when we turn the 
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outside we shall have one side thick and 
the other thin. Now our work is run- 
ning fairly good. We have, say, one- 
eighth of stock to remove, but the hole 
runs out some. We take drill No. 
1, as two drills are used, and holding 
it so one lip only will cut, true the hole, 
as that gives the drill a fair start; hold- 
ing it firm with the wrench, we shall get 
a fairly good hole with the first drill. 
Use due caution with the other drill, the 
last one to leave enough stock to ream. 

Some manufacturers ream their work 
in the lathe; others use a hand reamer. 
For work requiring a good fit, and to 
retain its size, the latter should be used, 
as it is simply impossible to keep ream- 
ers to a standard size. Take the aver- 
age man on a chucking lathe, give him 
the best of drills and tools, and the first 
thing you know, some one is «‘kicking ;” 
either work turned too large, or the 
hole too small; always trouble with the 
sizes. Of course, it makes a vast dia 
ference how close a fit is called for; if 
not tied down in the thousandths, and 
««eood enough” goes, then ream in the 
lathe; if rather particular as to amount 
of rattle, then ‘‘hand ream.” 

A modern shop has a ‘turret lathe,” 
so called, and they are quite a good 
machine in one sense, for one man can 
handle two machines. The live spindle 
holding the chuck is similar to any 
lathe; but we have only one pair of 
shears, the box for the turret resting on 
same one as head. Sliding on this box 
is the turret, resting on a flat surface 
gibbed on to the base, and moved by a 
rack and pinion, the turret revolving 
on this piece, holding the various tools, 
sometimes four and often six. The 
holes of turret are bored in line with 
spindle, after machine is put together, 
and coming to a stop for each hole, and 
are locked there, to insure their being 
in line. Bushings are then made with 
taper holes, the outside fitting holes in 
turret taper to hold drills, the end of 
the latter to be fastened, as on any drill, 
letting the flat of drill pass through the 


end of bush that it may be7removed by 
a blow on the end. Here a four-lipped 
drill can be used to advantage, leaving 
the shanks turned to one taper. 

A device used by some makers for 
holding a bushing in position is as fol- 
lows: A hole, say nearly the size of 
bush, is drilled in from the top of turret, 
with centre far endugh away from out- 
side of bush to allow a bolt to pass by 
same. This hole is carried down to, 
say a little below centre line of bush, 
and a bushing fitted, with top above 
turret one-eighth of an inch; a_ bolt 
passes down through this, with nut on 
top, bolt screwed firmly, and not to be 
removed when turning nut. It is now 
placed in position and bored. When 
boring a hole for drill bushing, it 
is evident that the nut will drive 
the vertical on to the other holding 
drill. 

When we come to reaming, there is a 
device used that is quite simple; it is 
claimed by many, in fact we have known 
of three who claim to be the inventor of 
it, and as odd numbers are unlucky, | 
shall make it even four and call it mine. 
The bush holding reamer is bored 
straight, with a centre driven into the 
rear end, ashort one, that is, the straight 
part of same, 3-4’ long; a plug, in fact, 
with the centre on one end. The 
reamer is turned a loose fit, say 1-32. 
A pin is now placed near the end of 
bush, passing through reamer tight, 
and very loose in bush, the same‘allow- 
ing reamer to come to a bearing on 
centre, to insure the alignment. The 
pin holds reamer from revolving; 
nothing is cramped. It is really held 
on centres when reaming hole, but 
the trouble with these machines is, 
that with a heavy chuck, resting entirely 
on one bearing, with weight of work, 
in a short time the alignment is gone, 
and with the turret on our hands it 
makes a costly job to repair. 

The proper thing for a chuck lathe is 
a vertical spindle, dirt, chips and all 
dropping out of our way. 





COLORS AND DYEING. 


Conducted by CONYERS B. FINKEL, 


Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing at the Philadelphia Textile School, in whose Laboratory 


the tests 


Dye Recipes for August. 


A Sample Color Sheet is issued each month 
by the TEXTILE WORLD, showing tests mace 
by ¢ onyers B. Finckel, Professor of Chem 
istry and Dyeing, in the Philadelphia Tex 
tile School, accerding to the recipes given in 
the TEXTILE WoRLvD. We show the latest 
colors and methods trom month to month, 
and other te-ts of intere-t to the dyer. The 
extra cost of the Dyed Sumple Sheets is $1.00 
per year. 


No. 85. 
Red Tan on Loose Cotton 
Dyed with Cutch; O. S. Janney & Co., 
' § Letitia St., Philadelphia, and 
extract Logwood, Sharpless 
Dyewood Extract Co., 22 No. Front 
St., Philadelphia. 
(For 100 lbs. of loose cotton ) 


of 


Dye bath as follows 

10% Cutech (mat), 

Logwood Extract, 

1% Bluestone (copper sulphate) 


o% 


Enter the dry cotton at the boil, anid 
continue boiling for one hour, lift and 
bath of 
Chrome (bichromate of potash) for 50 
Wash and dry. 


In dyeing this sample, the amount 


drain; then work in a 


minutes at 180° F. 


of water used in the dye bath was 50 


times the weight of the stock 


No. 86. 
Brown en 2/30 Cotton Varn. 
Dyed with Benzo Brown B, Sulphon 
" Azurine D and ¢ hrysamine G; 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., N. Y 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows 
1% Chrysamine G, 
1% Benzo Brown B, 
4% Sulphen Azurine D, 
10% Common Salt, 
9% Fankhausine (Nashoba Co.) 
Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
raise to the boil and continue 


Wash and dry 


In dyeing this sample, the amount of 


at 180° F., 


boiling for one hour. 


water used in the dye bath was 50 times 


the weight of the yarn. 


are made 


No. 


Biue on 2/26 Cotton Varn. 
Dyed with Fast Indigo Blue R; Kalle 
& John St., N.Y. Ona 
mordant of Sumac and Antimony. 
Sumac from Sharpless Dyewood Ex- 
tract Co., 22 No. Front St., Phila- 
delphia, and Antimony Salt from O. 
S. Janney & Co., 8 Letitia St., 


87. 


Co., 77 


Philadelphia. 


(For 100 lbs. of yarn). 
Mordant as follows: 
15% Sumac Extract. 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at the boil, and continue boiling for one 
hour, drain and squeeze; then without 
Anti- 


Wash 


washing, work in a bath of 2% 


mony salt for 20 minutes, cold. 
and dye as follows: 
2% Fast Indigo Blue R. 
Enter the yarn cold and work care- 
fully, gradually raising the temperature 
to 160° F.; keep at this temperature 45 
minutes, wash and dry. 
In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used bath 50 


in the dye was 


times the weight of the yarn. 


No. SS. 
Dull Blue on 2/26 Cotton Varn 
Dyed with Fast Indigo Blue R; Kalle 
& Co., 77 John St., N. Y. Ona 
mordant of Sumae and Iron. Su- 
mac from Sharpless Dyewood Ex- 
tract Co., 22 No. Front St., Phila- 
delphia. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Mordant as follows: 
15% 


Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 


Sumac Extract. 


at the boil, and continue boiling for one 
hour, drain and squeeze; then, without 


washing, work in a bath of 

1% Copperas (ferrous sulphate), 

3% Whiting (calcium carbonate). 
Run cold for twenty minutes, wash 


and dye as follows: 
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2% Fast Indigo Blue R. 

Inter the yarn cold and work care- 
fully, gradually raising the tempera- 
ture to 160° F.; keep at this tempera- 
ture 45 minutes, wash and dry. 


No. 89. 
Brown on 2/28 Worsted Yarn. 
Dyed with Logwood, Fustic and Aliza- 
rine. Logwood Extract and Fustic 
Extract from Sharpless Dyewood 
Extract Co., 22 No. Front St., Phila- 
delphia, and Alizarine (powd. ) from 
Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 98 Lib- 
erty St.,N. Y. Dyed on a mordant 
of Chrome and Tartar. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight.) 
Mordant as follows: F 
3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 

1% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise to the boil in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash, and dye as follows: 

6% Fustic Extract, 
1% Logwood Extract, 
4% Alizarine WBN (powd). 

Enter the yarn cold, raise to the 
boil in one hour, and continue boiling 
forone hour. Washand dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 
the weight of the yarn. 


No. 90. 

Crimson on 2/28 Worsted Varn. 

Dyed with Brilliant Crimson O ; Schulze- 
Berge & Koechl, 79 Murray St., 
ae 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight.) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

2% Brilliant Crimson O, 
4% Oil of Vitriol, 
20% Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise to the boil in 20 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for 30 min- 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 


the weight of the yarn. 


No. 91. 
Brown on 2/36 Worsted Varn. 
Dyed with Fast Seal Brown; Charles F. 
Rice & Co., 174 Summer St., Bos- 
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ton, Mass. On a mordant of 
Chrome and Tartar. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight. ) 

Mordant as follows: 

3% Chrome, 
1% Tartar. 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise to a boil in 30 minutes, 
and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash, and dye as follows: 

15% Fast Seal Brown (paste). 

Enter the yarn cold, raise to the boil 
in one hour, and continue boiling for 
one hour. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 
the weight of the yarn. 


No. 92. 
Light Blue on 2/36 Worsted Warn. 
Dyed with Alizarine Blue JSW; 
Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 95 
Liberty St., N. Y. On a mordant 
of Chrome and Tartar 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight. ) 
Mordant as follows: 
2% Chrome, 
1% Tartar. 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise to the boil in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows: 

4% Alizarine Blue JSW (powd). 

Enter the yarn cold, work cold 20 
minutes, raise to the boil in one hour 
and continue boiling for 40 minutes. 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount or 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 
the weight of the yarn. 


No. 93 
Brown on Worsted Cloth. 

Dyed with Fast Seal Brown; Charles F. 
Rice & Co., 174 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. On a mordant of 
Chrome and Tartar. 

(For 100 lbs. of cloth, scoured weight. ) 

Mordant as follows: 

3% Chrome, 
1% Tartar. 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise to the boil in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows: 
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10% Fast Seal Brown (paste). 
Enter the cloth cold, raise to the boil 
in one hour and continue boiling for one 
hour. Wash and dry. 
In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 
times the weight of the cloth. 


No. 94. 
Yellow on Worsted Cloth. 
Dyed with Jaune SSS; Sykes & Street, 
85 Water St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of cloth, scoured weight. ) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
2% Jaune SSS (yellow), 
+% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 
20% Glauber's Salt (sodium sulphate) 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise tothe boilin 20 minutes 
and continue boiling for 30 minutes. 
Wash and dry. 
In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 
the weight of the cloth. 


Blue on Cotton Cloth. 
Dved with Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B; 
” Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of cloth.) 


Dye bath is made up as follows: 


38% Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B, 
20% Common Salt, 
2% Fankhausine (Nashoba Co). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise to the boil in 30 min- 
utes and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 50 times 


the weight of the cloth. 


No. 96. 
Red on Cotton Cloth. 
Dyed with Diamine Scarlet B; W. J. 
Matheson & Co., 178 Front St., N. 
: ¥ 
(For 100 lbs. of cloth.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
3% Diamine Scarlet B, 
20% Common Salt. 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise to the boil in 30 min- 


utes and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 25 times 


the weight of the cloth. 
Remarks on the Dyed Samples. 


Sample 85 makes a good shade for 
mixed yarns, that is, to be mixed with 
other colors while in loose condition, 
and then carded and spun into yarn. 
The process for dyeing this shade can 
be modificd by using the cutch as a 
mordant, and then the Logwood in a 
separate bath. ‘This, of course, makes 
another operation, and does not render 
the shade more fast. The method given 
in this recipe is generally used. 

Sample 86 is a compound shade made 
of benzo colors ; it will bleed in fulling ; 
otherwise, it is excellent, being fairly 
fast to light and scouring. . 

Samples 87 and 88 are dyed to show 
the effect of different mordants on the 
same dyestuff. In each case the first 
stage is to saturate the fibre with Tan- 
nic Acid. ‘This is done by immersing 
the cotton in a solution of Sumac (either 
by boiling or allowing to stand over 
night in warm solution). After free- 
ing from the Sumac, the cotton is not 
washed, but simply squeezed ; it is then 
washed in a coid solution of some metal- 
lic salt, usually Antimony, Iron or Tin. 
In the samples here shown, the mor- 
dants have been Antimony and _ Iron. 
The Antimony gives the cotton a yel- 
lowish tint, while the Iron makes a de- 
cided steel color. Yarn prepared by 
either of these methods is ready to re- 
ceive most of the basic Aniline dyestuffs. 
After coming from the solution of the 
metallic salt, the yarn is thoroughly 
washed, and then run into the solution 
of the dyestuff. It is better to start the 
dye bath cold, to avoid the risk of un- 
even dyeing. The dye bath need con- 
tain nothing but the dyestuff, or differ- 
ent fixing agents can be used for differ- 
ent dyestuffs. 

Sample 89 is a brown, made with 
Logwood, Fustic and Alizarine, on a 
Chromium mordant. This gives a clear 
shade of brown, and one which is quite 
fast to scouring. It is necessary to ob- 
serve the precaution of entering the 
Alizarine into the cold bath, and also 
start the yarn cold. In preparing a 
dye bath of this kind it is well to dis- 
solve the Logwood and Fustie together 
in boiling water, boiling until complete 
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solution is affected; then fill the tank 
with cold water and stir into it thor- 
oughly a cold solution of the Alizarine. 

Samples 91 and 93 show a new prod- 
uct for sale by Charles F. Rice & Co. 
This dyes a good brown on a mordant 
of Chromium; it is quite fast. The 
paste is smooth and even, and mixes 
well with water. The color is not hard 
to dye evenly, if the same conditions of 
temperature are observed which apply 
to the Alizarine dyes. 

Sample 92 is a shade which should 
interest dyer and manufacturer, as 
it is an excellent light blue, bordering 
on the steel, and also a color which 
stands scouring very well. It is a good 
shade for worsted trousering, and if 
care is taken in dyeing, there is no 
danger of uneveness, even with the 
small percentage of dyestuff. 

Sample 95 is an addition to the al- 
ready large number of Benzo Blues. 
This is a full rich shade,. very blue. 
The bath is only partially exhausted, 
and should be kept as a standing kettle. 

Sample 96. This is the same dye- 
stuff that was shown in the July issue, 
dyed with the addition of Glauber’s 
salt and Sulphuric Acid on wool (wor- 
sted cloth). It is shown in this number 
dyed on cotton, with the acid of com- 
mon salt only. The bath is only partly 
exhausted and should be kept for fu- 
ture use, when a much smaller amount 
of dyestuff will produce the same shade. 
Better results are obtained by dyeing 
Diamine Searlet B with Glauber’s salt, 
and soap or soda; after dyeing rinse in 
water containing Acitate of Aluminium. 
Another way is to dye in a boiling bath, 
with Glauber’s salt and neutralized Tur- 
key red oil. CONYERS B. FINCKEL. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Dyeing, Phila- 

delphia Textile School. 


Richard H. Gibson. 
TLE OLDEST DYER. 
Probably the oldest dyer who has been 


actively employed at his trade at any 
time within the last year in this coun- 


try, is Richard H. Gibson, now residing 
at 27 Hubbard St., Malden, Mass. 

‘ Mr. Gibson was born in Lancashire, 
England, March 1825, now being in his 
seventy-first year. His fatuer, grand- 
father, and great grandfather, were al! 
dyers and all named Ri-hard. Mr. Gib- 














RICHARD H. GIBSON. 
The Oldest Dyer. 


son learned his trade of his father, in 
1$43, at the Ridgeway factory so called, 
in Millbury, Mass., at the time Cromp- 
ton was inventing his celebrated loom. 
Dyeing at that time was a more diffi 
cult and tedious trade than at present; 
every color, shade, tone, had to be 
produced from rongh dye-woods, 
and their only chemicals were. alum. 
blue vitrol, copperas, muriatic acid, and 
tin. They were obliged to make all 
their muriate of tin and tin crystal. It 
was necessary to ‘stuff’ and ‘‘sadden” 
every shade and color. and no extracts 
of any kind were available. 

The first bichromate of potash used in 
this country was at this mill in the win- 
ter of 1843. This factory was noted for 





Olive Oil, Fulling, Strictly Pure, Clean, 
Scouring Sw-et, High Grade 

Will mail sample on Price in ton lots, 
request. 5 ets, a Pound 


Camden & Philadelphia Soap Co., 


rEerTRossS VW. IRsT. 


507-9-11 MAIN STREET, 
20-22-24 BIRCH STREET, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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its large supply of coloring materials, 
und the extremely large stock consisted 
of some logwood, camwood, hypernic, 
cudhear, ete., also one cask of madder. 
All of it could be carried in a two horse 
wagon. 

It seems a wonder, when considering 
the small variety of dyeing materials 
then available, how it was that such 
shades xs London purple, etc., could be 
omaned, but the light shades which 
were then produced, will compare well 
with the same shades which are being 
produced now, besides being very fast 
to light and air. 

Soap at that time was a scarce article 
in any mill, especially for fulling. 
Goods were then milled in fulling. and 
they used what was cxlled “Sig” con- 
sisting of pig’s dung and urine. 

The first position as overseer or boss 
¢yer which Mr. Gibson obtained, was 
on cotton warp, indigo blues, for the 
Otis Co., of Ware, Mass., 1845 and 1846. 
After this he took charge of the dyeing 
at Clappsviile, now called Rochdale, 
Mass., in three mils, having a capacity 
of 18 sets, on fancy goods. 

In the winter of 1852 he heard that 
Dr. Kane was going on a Polar expedi- 
tier, so left bis situation and went to 
N.w York and signed, ‘* Thomas Hick- 
ey,” for the Artic expedition in the brig 
Advance. Elisha K. Kane left New 
York May 30. 1853, and returned Oc- 
tober 11. 1855. In 1856 Mr. Gibson 
went to Calcutta and Rangoon. 

Since this time he has followed the 
trade of a dyer until April, 1895, and has 
done « large amount of experimenting, 
producing mordants, one dip dyes, etc., 
und bas been a persistent student con- 
stantly experimenting, even at the pres- 
ent time. He las had practical experi- 
ence on every | ne of textile fabrics, ex- 
cept silks. Even in silk, he at one time 
went to Manchester, working under an 
assumed name for $1.50 per day. It 
was soon found, however, that he was 
working under an assumed name, and 
trying to pick up the trade, instead of 
being thre to learn it in the regula- 
tion manner. When called to the office 
and confronted with this fact, he was 
given whst pay was due him, and as- 
sisted from the office by the boss dyer, 
who had a very large foot and a very 
energetic way of using it. So that is 
ull Dick Gibson learned of silk dye- 
ing, except the manner of handling the 
silk and the way in which unwel- 
come apprentices were handled by the 
boss dyer. 

In 1878 Mr. Gibson invented a black 
dye for cotton and cotton yarn which 
hus been used very largely by the trade. 

If Mr, Gibson, who is familiarly 
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called Dick in his old age, could now 
have in his possession a dollar for every 
effort he bas made to help others with- 
out any expectation of recompense, he 
would be very comfortably situated. We 
have known of his giving large num- 
bers of practical recipes to dyers who 
were stuck in their work, and, in fact, 
he has always been one of the most lib- 
eral spirited men When receiving 
large pay his money was spent as easily 
as it was earned, and now in his old age 
he is unhappily without money, and on 
account of failing health, without ability 
to earn anything whatever. 

It has been suggested that some of 
the many whom “Dick” Gibson has 
helped in the past, would cherrfully 
contribute to a little purse to assist him 
in his old age. Mr. W. B. Guild, (620 
Atlantic Ave., Boston,) who has himself 
helped Mr. Gibson, would be very glad 
to hear from any who feel disposed to 
make any contribution, no matter how 
small. 


The Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co. 


The partnership existing bh-tween 
Thomas Scattergood and John W. Pep- 
per, of Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., 
under the firm name of John M. Sharp 
less & Co., has been dissolved. The 
business has been transferred to the 
Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co., of 22 
North Front St.. Philadelphia. 

The change is one of more than ordi- 
nary interest, the firm style of Julin M. 
Sharpless & Co. being one of the oldest 
in the trade, and possessed of an enviable 
reputation for square dealing. Mr. 
Scattergood will be president, and Mr. 
Pepper, vice president of the new con- 

+ 
cern, with George 8. Hutton, secretary 
and treasurer. Percival Thomas, Wil- 
liam W. Macfarlane, J. Herbert Ovden 
and T. Chalkley Palmer are the other 
directors. 


Roundabout Notes. 
For the Textilé World 


DYEING, PRINTING, BLEACHING 


FINISHING. 


AND 


A Manchester bleacher and finisher 
has patented a new dressing for cotton 


and other vegetable fibres, which he 
asserts gives them unequailed appear- 
ance and substance. For this purpose 
he dissolves cellulose in a strong solu- 
tion of zine chloride, an advisable pro- 
portion being from five to eight parts of 
dry cellulose to a hundred parts of satu 
rated solution. The solvent action is 
increased by the addition of x little 
hydrochloric acid; to complete the so:u- 
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tion, heat is required. While the cellu- 
lose is being dissolved, caustic soda or 
some other alkali is added, sufficient to 
neutralize the acid. For sizing, dress- 
ing or finishing, this is applied as usual, 
the zine chloride then being washed 
completely out of the goods, leaving the 
cellulose precipitated in the material 
treated. For the sake of economy, the 
zine chloride solution washed out is 
concentrated and used over again. The 
cellulose left in the material is insoluble 
in water, and being a product of vege- 
table fibre, is virtually of the same 
nature as the material treated, and has 
no injurious action upon it. It may be 
mixed with any ordinary mineral finish- 
ing material. nis 

* 

The Hochst house has hit upon a 
new method of producing fast brown 
azo dyes on the fibre. It is a develop- 
ment of the after coppering process, by 
which some of the naphthol azo dyes 
are turned into copper lakes with a 
considerable increase as regards fastness. 
The Farbwerke now use a_naph'hol 
grounding. containing copper, to obtain 
the same results. The «lkaline solution 
of copper sodium tarirate is added to 
the naphthol solution, prepared in the 
usual way, but, as the mixture will not 
keep, it must be used at once. The 
diazo compounds of paranitraniline, 
metani'raniline and betanaphthalamine 
dyed or printed on this naphthol copper 
mordant, give very bright shades of 
tobac.o und cutch browns. fairly fast to 
light und soap. The-e are easily white 
resisted by m ans of su phite resists. 


*> * 
* 


Edmund Potter & Co., Limited, have 
patented a new idea in calico printing. 
The invention consists in printing de- 
signs fitted with areserve, printed simul- 
taneously witha blotch or other fitted 
ground. The reserve may be a chemical 
or a mechanical one, or both combined, 
and may be printed eit. er asa discharge 
upon the blotch, or as a resist under it. 
Very fine and delicate effects can be pro- 
duc:d by this means. As an example, 
we will take a method employed for 
proiucing an effect by printing a re- 
serve under a blotch. ‘The blotch print- 
ing color is made as follows: A color 
mixture of 42 pounds of starch, 24 
pounds of chlorate of potash and 40 
gallons of water. is first boiled; after it 
has cooled sufficiently, 36 pounds of 
ferrocyanide of potash is added. This 
may be called the standard color. To 
five gallons of this, nine pounds of 
hydrochloride of aniline salt, dissolved 
in one gallon of water, are added; then 


you have the blotch printing color. A 
reserve is made by mixing ten pounds 
of zinc oxile powder in one gallon of 
wter, and adding one gallon and a 
half of senegal gum solution. This re- 
serve is printed upon the fabric by a 
roller preceding tbe roller which prints 
the blotch; thus not only is the design 
obtained a3 printed by the blotch, but a 
further fine effect in white is produced 
by the reserve under the blotch printing 
color. By modifying the reserve color 
and adding coloring matters, colored 
reserves are obtained. It is evident, 
without further description, that any 
other fitted ground may be combined 
with the reserve instead of the blotch. 


. * 
* 


Piveteau describes a new mordant for 
logwood or other woods, usable with 
either woolen, cotton or silk, or any 
mixtures of them. He takes 58 parts of 
sulphate of iron, 29 parts of sulphate of 
copper, three fifths parts of bichromate 
of potash, 12 parts of iron rust, and two- 
fifths parts of zinc, dissolved by means 
of the rust before adding to the mixture. 
This mordant will crystallize out on 
cooling, and seven per cent. of it is used 
on the materials to be dried. The mor- 
danting is done for one hour at the boil, 
the material being then thoroughly 
washed. Cotton and other vegetable 
fibres with this mordant, give an excel- 
lent black with 66 per cent. of logwod |. 
The goods are entered cold and warmed 
slowly to 50° C. ‘Three-quarters of »n 
hour in this bath is sufficient. For 
woolen or silk, or a mixture of them, 33 
per cent. of logwood is enough. The 
goods are entered at the boil, and kept 
at this temperature for 20 minutes. 

°° 


Instead of using reduced indigo, 
which is the ordinary method. Blanchon 
and Allegret use insoluble indigo, either 
raw or refined, in calico printing, also 
employing an insoluble product as a 
thickening. After printing, the indigo 
is reduced on the ussue in a reducing 
bath and is finally reoxydized. For in- 
stance, the indigo in powder is mixed 
with water ro white starch (baked), 
and printed in any usual way. This 
done, the cloth is passed through a re- 
ducing bath of hydrosulphite of lime, 
the strength of which depends up on the 
nature of the tissue and the depth of 
theshades. This bath is kept lukewarm 
until the reduction of the indigo is com- 
plete. After leaving the bath the oxi- 
dation of the indigo is effected by expos- 
ing the printed tissue to the air, or by 
any ordinary means, the goods then be- 
ing washed to get rid of the thickening. 
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waon. Pickard attra 


NEW YORK. BUSTON. CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE. 


COAL TAR DYES and EXTRACTS. 


Alizarine Dyes a Specialty. 


SCHULZE-BERGE & KOECHL, 


‘2 Successors to Schuize-Berge, Koechi & Movius, 
73 MURRAY st ., NEV DWTorRk. 


sole avents forthe ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made by FARBWERKE, formerty MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M. 
FAST C0 LORS for Wool, Yarn and Plece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CUTCHINE 


(Or BROWN DYE), 
WM. J. MATHESON & CO.,Ltd. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Providence. 
STAMEORD MWEV’G CO., 


157 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Importers of Chemicals anc Dyestuffs. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, wwite, 


No. 7 Fiatt St.. New Work, 


womens Aid Magenta, = 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Aniline Dyes, Arseniate of Soda, Indigo, 
Aniline Of}, Chlorate of Potash, Indigo Extract, 
Aniline Salts, Yellow Prussiate “ Archil) Liquor, 
; Chemicals, Ete 
} — . BRANCHES: 
, ENGLAND, BOSTON, 367 Atlantic Ave, 

PHILADELPHIA, 45 N. Front St 




















Cudbear, 

Picric Acid, 
Zink Auxiliary, 
Iludderfield, 


ORKS: Wakefield, 
” Ronen, FRANCE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Mamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Kenzie St. Chicago 
Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 
Sole agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Worka, ALBANY, N. Y. 


—SYKES & STREET, 


Aniline Colors, Dye Wood Extracts, tc. 


85 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCILES: 35 INDIA STREET, BOSTON. 43 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO., (°° New You’ ** 
Sole Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


Cotton Printing Specialtie-, Fast One Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors. 


134 Chestnut Street, | ‘ toes Mailk Street, 
Philadelphia. ; Branch Houses: Boston. 














ESTABLISHED 1863 


ELAL LE & CO. 


pst peso Aniline Colors OER 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELVHIA, 38 South Second Street. BOSTON, 463 Atlantic Avenue 


WW. WW. HANNA, 


Buffalo Aniline Colors. 


50 and 52 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 
22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, “"***s..... 


O. 5S. JANNEY & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, Sicily Sumac, Tumeric, China Clay, etc. 


AND DEALERS IN 


DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS. 


AG TS FOR 
WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Ltp., LEEDs, Ene - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ETC 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE “WORKS co., (E CLAYS FOR POTTERS AN 
MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY CO., Lro,, aieies PAP : 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., BuFFato, N Vos - wae ae 


SCHILL & SEILACHER, Srurrtaarr, Ger MANY P ‘ ; com 











No. 70 Kicsy STeeer Nos. 8 ano 10 Letitia Street, 


Boston. Philadelphia. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. | Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILIAINE OrETs AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 


Cc resylblue, oB pat ‘d. ) For Cotton Thio Versuvine, BB. ) One dip forcotton 
BB . absolutely yi Brown, BB. | and mixed goods, 
RR * fast to “ Yellew, BR. { wool and cotton, 
Cc vesgbvtctes % | Sunlight. 06 Orange, G. } silk and cotton, 
Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Patil, Sust‘svi ‘Saven"shi"et 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS, *PAT'D. 


George S. Coyne, ~~, ins 


St 214-216 N. Delaware Avenue, / ( Phila, P 
OPES: “116 N. Front Street, 4 Soda Ash, Blue Vitrol, 
I Ch 1 Work Carbonate of Potash, 
Chester Chemica orks, enna Giauber’s talt naan Abus 
Nitrate of Iron. 


EE. ATTEAUX & 00, BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., 


Alizarine and dniline Colors. Witrate Tron Mer saath Lat: 


Sole Manufacturers of m«¢ ny. 
ate of Soda 
ONE Chloride of Zinc, Weavers’ Size, Etc, 


DIP Galleine “ea Taman HORSFALL 


Faster than Alizarine Colors and produced AGENT FOR 
at ONE-HALF the cost. Fankhausine, 


o Avery’s Lactic Acid, 
172-178 Purchase Street, BOSTON, MASS. Yee Solor Mita. Co.’s 


Branch Office be nl We rrehonse: Fast Chrome Colors. 
VERSVIL LR, Pe P 














Dealer in Anilines, 


W. W. HARNA, Agent, $0 l 52 N Front St. Philadelpva | | 229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO., 
25 and 27 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


CUTCH, OXALIC ACID, CAUSTIC POTASH, 


Blue Vitriol, Carb. Potash, 


Chlorate of Potash, Caustic Soda, Arsenic, Shellac, 
Ceylon and Cochin Cocoanut Oil. 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK (O., 


383 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, 


Importers ot Celebrated “Golden Fleece” Extra Refined Con- 
centrated 98 per cent. 


Powdered Caustic Soda. 


J. JAECK BROS. sairiva vy 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Ca:mine, Indigotine, Refined Indigo, Dressing, Softening, 
Bichloride of, Tin, Bi<ulphide of Soda. 
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Established in 1840. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 
710 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


MAKER OF 


FINE SCALES and WEICHTS, 


for Woolen & Cotton Mills, Dye Works etc. 
a@ Price Liston Application ~« 


BHEACEtL ck COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn.. and 372 374 Atlantic Ave., 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD “MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck 
low’s Dveing Extr: acts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Etc. 


PH. H, KARCHER & CO., J. M. Beckett & Son's : BRIGHTER hs 


Importers and Commission Merchants of | Pigment Colors than any" 
Dye Stuffs, Extracts, | cuas. a. JoHNSON & CO., 
Chemicals, Etc. De alers in Dyestuffs and Textile TradejSupplies, 


So'e Agents for the United States. 


14 Cedar St., - + NEW YORK. | 14 Dey St.,N. Y. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. 


L.C. KINC & COMPANY, 


Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, Acetates of Lime and Soda, sugars of Lead, sicily Sumac, 
Prussiate of Pota-h. 


171 Front Street, - NEW Yornks&. 


AT LAS Union Goods and Hosiery made of Cotton and Wool in any propor 
tion can be dyed a good serviceable _— in One Operation with the 


ave Time, Labor, 


Ste am, Trouble and 
Expense of Speck al d ac 
Dyeing. 


Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Address, 














NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, - Salem, Mass. 





F. G. PAULY, Pfes. 1. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. 1. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT, 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
Works: FLUSHING, L. 184 Front St.. NEW YORK. 


COMMERCIAL LACTIC ACID MORDANT. 


Original Manufacturers and Introducers 


GILBERT BROS. & CO., 


202-204 Purchase Street, Boston. 


Dyestulfs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton, Woo! 

and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applicn 

tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 

Improved Ammoniated Votash Wool Scourer, Alzaring 
. cs and Hematine Mordants, Etec. 


27723 Covwress Street, Coston, Wia-s: 














Merchants Sample Card Co. (j= |==-==1/ 


ANY 


COLOR CARDS 
for manufacturers of. 


ANILINE DYES 


and Colors of Every Description. 





Any desired style made in the neatest and most 
uccurate Inanner. 

Dyes shown on wool, cotton or silk in any shape 
or form. 


79 and 81 CROSBY STREET, NEW YORK, 





BEACH AND COMP 





























DYESTUFFS, VATS, ETC. 





Specialties aan 


Fast Yale Blue, 


Oxeye Yellow, GEO. J. BURKHARDT'S SONS’ 


ESTABLISHED 1540. 


Dyewoods, Chemicals, Indigo. 


CHAS. F. RICE & CO., 174 Summer St., Boston. 


FAST BLACK FOR WOOL ine Gictns. 


Dyes in one bath, is absolutely fast in every 
respect and cheap in production. 

Yarns and Cloths dyed in lots, or 
WILL SELL RECIPE. 


E. HARRAS, 


663 E. 152d Street, New York wna ig 


THOS. A. HARRIS’ PATENT DEVICE | Cedar Tank Factory, 


For Protecting the Bolts of Square Vats« 
and Tubs from Coresien. Bolts furnished. 2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 


Rights for sale and royalties arranged. 
WM. H. BURKHARDT & C0, | PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Tank and Vat Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blue Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
ete RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for factories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guarantee Satisfaction. 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Reds with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


virzvixgo WIND MILLS. 


Most durable, always satistactory. They are working in 
every country on e: 
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Office and Salesrooms 


lt John St., N.Y. City. 


Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 











Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No leaking. No boiling over. No waste ot 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circular 8.” 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMOS HH. HALL, 


Cedar Vat, and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS AND TUBS used by 
“Lc. 


Dyers, Bleachers, Mills, Factories, ¢ 





TUBS ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, ( 
PHILADELPHIA. & 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours, 12 to 1. 




















NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTEMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND] WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
American Stave & Cooperage Co. 


Manutacturers of Cedar, Cypress, Pine or Oa 


ROUND AND SQUARE TANKS 


Of any Shape or Capacity. 
CASKS, HOGSHEADS, BARRELS and KEGS. 


6 Drayton St., 66 Broad St.. 160 State St.. 
SAVANNAH. NEW WORK. BOSTON. 





Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





Established 17858, 


JOSEPH OAT SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical] Jaboratories. 





CHAS. BRABENDER, Sen., 


PATTERSON COPPER WORKS, 


Manufacturer of 


Copper Work for'Dyers, 


Silk Finishers, Chemical Works, 

etc., Vacumm Pans, and Copper 

4 ‘ Apparatus for Logwood Extract 
ee yi oy ge Manufacturers, Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles, Steam Coils in 

Copper and Iron. Estimates furnished to all parts of the coun- 


GUN MILLYARD, PATERSON, N. J. 


Telephone 240. 





MACHINERY FOR BLEACHING, DYEING, ETC. 77 





CHAS R EARL o W GARDINER, JK... See’y 
AMOS W C ARNOLD, Agen 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Previsence. ® 
Manufacturers of 


Calonders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching: Dyeing ti 


rinting Machines, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
Ageing Boxes, E x pansion Pulleys, Holling: rworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bi ars, Cl ith Cutting M: ichines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


snd Sot Menuet'nof IA GLE POWER FEED PUMP. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


‘ s + cS @ s a 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
Mather & I "atts Patent ‘Self-feed ing Tenters. 

BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 

54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 








BIRCH BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Sole makers of WM. BIRCH’S PATENT OPEN SOAPING MACHINE. 


Our SEWING MACHINES are heaviest and strongest made. Will sew all kinds cotton 
and woolen goods, wet or dry, very fine t to stitch 1 inches long Send tor circular. 


SOMERVILLE, Near Bo-ton), MASS (Fitchburg “allroad.) 


COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 
For CALICO PRI mb SINGE PLATES 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. INCORPORATED 1890. 


JOHN HOPE & SONS : 
ENGRAVING AND MFG. CO.,, 


Engravers to Silk, Calico, Oil Cloth, and General FABRIC PRINTERS 
Pantagraph, Mill Engraving and Grounding Machines, 


urning Off, Polishing ond Dead Center Lathes, Clamps, Die Blocks, Diamond ,Points 
Zine, Gravers, and other E ngrav ers’ Supplies. 
STEEL AND COPPER PLATE RULING MACHINES. 


BLMWwOonD, ~ PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
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‘Nye & Tredick, 


ufacturers of 





PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitti = oe ~d Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
1d Athletic its, Hosiery, Shict Re rde org Ete 


idee cialis i ak Ditan ae: 


AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill, 





KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PAXTON c& O'NEILAI, 


129 Bread Street, - - © Philadelphia, Penn. 


Originato 8 of the » We — s Forge 4 See digg oe - ° A ig gy +5 sizes up = 
paty~ ch, for the di ffer ent Cir valar Rib vi Se =~ Knitte The Finest that can 
ut, ‘and the Be ~~ es to Mate al Ac curacy an nd “Du zab ility. 


Frane & Pope Knitting Mean Co, 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. E — L —¥ 1ED 


Original builders of Seamless Knitters. 








WE STILL Automatic 


Seamless Knitters, 
Loopers, Steam Presses, 


Hosiery Brushing Machines, Ribbers, 


“” CHICAGO OFFICE: 


1001, Ellsworth Bldg. Mitten Machines, etc. 


353 Dearborn St. 
Complete Hosiery Mill Outfits Builders of Knitting Machinery for Special Purposes 


ALL MACHINES GUARANTEED. 
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Knit. 


New Mills. 


—CONNECTICUT, Long Hill. Radcliffe Bros. 
are rebuilding their knitting mill, which 
was burned in December, 1894. The new 
structure will be somewhat smaller than 
the old plant. 


—*ILLINOIS, Kansas. The Owens & Wil- 
hoit new knitting mill, is now in operation. 
About 30 hands are employed, and 20 knitters 
are run by steam. The output is seamless 
and cut hose and half hose,in cotton, wool 
and lisle. 


— MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. Otis Allen & 
Son will erect a new building, 150x50 feet in 
size, equipping it with a complete power 
plant, and though they have not fully de 
cided what will be manufactured in the 
same, they contemplate using it as a hosiery 
factory. 


—*MISsISsIPPI, Magnolia. D. M. Huff and 
L. L. Lampton, who were reported in a 
previous issue as about to start a knitting 
mill, corroborate the report, and inform us 
that a new building will be erected. It is 
their idea to manufacture hose and half 
hose, from 50 to 100 dozen daily capacity. 
They have everything to buy new except 
the engine and boiler. At the present time 
they are desirous of getting estimates, and 
later on they want to hire a competent per 
son to set up machinery and instruct the 
employees, and act as superintendent. They 
have not yet decided upon anything in the 
way of machinery. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Claremont. The Bailey 
Mig. Co., capita) $25,000, has filed incorpora- 
tion papers with the secretary of state. 
Yarns and knit goods will be manufactured. 


—New YORK, Brooklyn. A new concern, 
called the Alloa Knitting Mills, has been 
started at 36 Penn Street, by Joseph Stewart, 
as proprietor. This firm will manufacture 
athletic knit goods. 


—NEw YORK, Cohoes. It is reported that a 
new firm, under the name of Lyons & 
Craig, will start a new knitting mill on On- 
torio St. 


—*NEW YORK, Clark’s Mills. Sweeney's 
old batting mill is being repaired, and will, 
it is expected, be used for the knitting mill 
which about three months ago we reported 
would be established at this place. 


—NEW YORK, Gloversville. A new con. 
cern, to be known as the Gloversville Knit 
ting Co., are about to file articles of ineor. 
poration. Their capital stock is $50,000, a 
large part of which has already been sub- 
scribed. 


—NEW YORK, Potsdam. F. W. Moore, who 
has been organizing a knit goods company, 
now has about $30,000 0f stock placed, and 
little further delay is expected. It is possi 
ble that the Fall Island plant may be ab- 
sorbed for this undertaking. ; 


—*NEW YORK, Salem. Concerning the 
knitting factory we reported George E. 
Brockway, of Cohoes, would establish at 
this place, we are informed that he contem 
plates starting it sometime in the future, 
just when he is unable to state. He will 
manufacture ladies’ and gents’ wool and 
camel’s hair and natural wool underwear. 


—NEW YORK, Utica Messrs. Frisbie & 
Stansfield, of Camden, are interested in the 
establishment of « plant to manufacture 
ladies’ and children’s underwear. They will 
probably occupy the building of the Bayliss 
Scotch Cap Co, : 


ACM 


EE —————— —— 


THE 
AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER 


for SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


This machine ix entirely past the 
experimental stage. 

The method of transferring tops more 
practical than changing cylinders. 

Machine will produce anything from a 
short foot to the longest hose without 
substituting or changing any parts 
whatever. 

Extra thread in heel does not show in 
instep. 

In a wool hose a cotton, merino or silk 
re-inforcing thread may be used as it is 
positively thrown in on the first course 
of the heel and toe and as positively 
taken out on the last course. 

Stitch automatically loosened in heel 
and toe to accomodate any size of rein- 
forcing thread. 

Seam in heel and toe remarkably strong 
and close and heel is large and full, 
Runs equally well on any grade of goods. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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The “STANDARD B’ 


Automatic 
— Machine. 











Mt ine 1 | 
Bf 
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FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


THE STANDARD MACHINE 60., 


508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Thomas Garrigan 
Mill site, and will 


—NEW YORK, Valatie. 
has bought the Canoe 
build a knitting mill. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Durham. The Golden 
Belt Knitting Mill informs us that produce 
tion will begin in abont sixty days. The 
company will operate fifty knitting ma- 
chines in the manufacture of women’s 
hosiery. 


—OHIO, Toledo. A new building 100 feet 
square, will be erected on}Jackson Avenue 
and Tenth Street, by Col. A. M. Woolson, to 
be used as a knitting factory by Jos. Roth & 
Co., successors of Roth & Friedman, whose 
buildings were burned a short time ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Thos. J. 
Little, of the Continental Knitting Mill, 
Howard and Hanson Sts., informs us that he 
intends to build a new mill this summer. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. Mr. Wallace 
Wilson informs us that he commences Au- 
gust Ist in the manufacture of infants’, 
misses’ and ladies’ ribbed hosiery; also bi- 
cycle hose. He will operate 35 machines. 
The plant will be called the Vigilant Mills 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford. C. P. Fritz 
and Mr. Krause, the last named of Pottstown, 
are to build a hosiery mill, which is expected 
to employ about 100 hands. The structure 
as outlined is to be three stories high, and 
40x90 feet in size, with about 30 knitting ma 
chines at the start. Mr. Fritz was formerly 
of the hosiery firm of Urner & Fritz, of 
Spring City. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Shoemakersville. 
Thomas Reichelderfer is about to begin 
building a hosiery factory on North Bellevue 
St. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenwood. Northern 
parties, according to a recent special, have 
leased a large brick building there, and will 
equip it with knitting machinery. 


—VERMONT, Brattleboro. A new firm 
known as Burke & Pigeon bas decided to es- 
tablish a hosiery plant here. The concern 
will probably find temporary quarters in 
Crowell’s Building on Flat St., eventually 
putting up a structure for its own use. i 


— VIRGINIA, Newport News. C.M. Braxton 
is seeking to organize a knitting mill com 
pany at this point. 


tulargements and Improvements. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Salem. The branch of 
the Ipswich Mills located at this place will 
be removed to South Boston, corner ot B and 
2nd Sts., where a new factory is being built 
It is understood that it will be greatly in 
creased in capacity. 


Camden Knit 
dlye house to 


—NEW YORK, Camden. The 
ting Co., are adding a new 
their plant. 


NEW YorK, Eastside. The Commerci: ~ 
Mills Knitting Co. is reported as considering 
plans for a further extension to its laree 
plant on Brunswick Road. 


—NEw YORK, Mellenville. An 
being built to the Underhill 
A. L. Traver, proprietor. 


addition is 
Knitting Mill, 


—NEW YORK, Utica. The Oneita Knitting 
Mill have about decided to build a new mill, 
owing to the excellent business outlook. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. In addi 
tion to the dye house which we recently 
noted Powell Bros., knit goods manufactur 
ers, would build, at the corner of 28th and 
Parrish Sts., 
32x104 feet in size, both buildings being 
under one continuous roof, four stories high, 
and provided with tower fire 
Work will begin immediately. 








there is to be a storage house 


escapes. 


THE 


KEYSTONE 
KNITTER 


For Seamless Hosiery. 


CYLINDERS 


Forged 
Steel 


With bevel top for perfecting the stitch 
in the plain fabric and closing the gore 
in the heel and toe. 


Automatie Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, 
Steam Presses, etc. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Man’f’ Co.. 

1711-13-15 RANDOLPH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





CRANE MEGQ. CoO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stoe kinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self.Oiling Brackets. 


Te BALLOU 
Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine 


Built with Sectional Cam 
Ring and the most perfect 
weight take-up. Best, Strong 
estand Most Durable Mac hine. 
Two Feed Double Knee Machines, 
We can add to our own or other 
makes now inuse. Also Brushing 
Machines. Lewis Jones, Bristol, Pa. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. BRINTON c& Cod., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CO., 





Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
, other style of machine for 
) SWEATERS, 
| UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS. 
ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 





Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 
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—PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford. The Enter 
prise Hosiery Co. are erecting a new bleach 
house, 20x50 feet in size. New machinery 
will be added. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford. The im 
provements being made by, the Enterprise 
Hosiery Co. will admit of production be 
ginning about Aug. 15th, half a dozen new 
hands being employed. Three new knitting 
machines will be added. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. The Lacka 
wanna Knitting Mill is to put up an addition 
50x160 feet. The contract bas already been 
let. New offices will be fitted up in the new 
structure, and about 100 more hands em 
ployed. 

—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The Leices 
ter Knitting Co. is to build an addition 50x60 
feet, increasing its capacity one half. Cost, 
not including machinery, is placed at $10,000. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—CONNECTICUT, Danielsonville. The Globe 
Knitting Mills have started up under their 
new management, and willinthe future be 
known as the Wilson Mfg. Co., H. E. Wilson 
& Co., proprietors. 

—GEORGIA, Athens. The Athens Knitting 
Mill, the $10,000 capital of which, was raised 
at home on the co-operative plan, has begun 


operations. 
—NEW YORK, Rome. The new knitting 


mill of the Rome Textile Mfg. Co. has be 
gun operations. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Reigelsville The new 
knitting mill ot Lee 8. Clymer is completed 
and in readiness for work. 


—The Furbush Company, of Philadelphia, 
has just received a large order from a west 
ern woolen mill. 


—Among the recent buyers of brushing ma- 
chines built by Lewis Jones, Bristol, Pa., are 
the following: Urner & Fritz, fourth ma 
chine; 8. B. Ferguson & Co., third machine; 
Laubenbacher & Co., machine; 
Saccarappa Hosiery Co., second machine; 
Scotland Neck Knitting Vo , second machine; 
Charles Chipman & Sons, second machine 


second 


—The Ashland Knitting Co., Ashland, N. H., 
has lately put in a picker feed ot improved 
construction, built by Gee. 8S. Harwood & 
Son, Boston. 


—The Bennington Knitting Co, Benning 
ton, Vt., has lately put in one 48-inch Bram. 
well feed and two 43-inch Apperly feeds with 
all the latest improvements for 
built by Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, Boston. 


hosiery ’ 


—The Greene Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. 
Y., has had four of its Bramwell 
which were lately burned, built over and im.- 
provements added. Geo. 8S. Harwood & Son 
did the work at their Worcester shop. 


feeders, 


—The Bridgeton, N 
York shirt manufacturer, named Liebovitz, 
having a factory at that place, recently re 
duced wages of front shirt makers one cent 
adozen. The result was all the girls making 
fronts struck. We should say that factory 
was only getting behind on shirts. y 


J., News says a New 


| AUTOMATIC 


SEAMLESS KNITTER 


For 


Seamless 
Grades 


making Hosiery of all 


BEST QUALITY FABRIC. 
LARGEST PRODUCTION. 
SMALLEST COST FOR LABOR. 











Plain and Automatic Machinery 


For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Com 
bination Suits, Skirts, Tights, Shirt8Borders, 
— Sl eves, Tops for Half-llose, Hosiery, 

ute. 


ALL OUR MACHINERY 
GUARANTEED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


_ NATIONAL 
‘Automatic Knitter Co., 
| 


724, 126 and 728 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Why do Knitting-Machine Builders Try to 
Produce a Machine to 
Make a 


BRANSON Sock? 


JAS. L. BRANSON, 


OF THE BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
SocGc st. John, St., PFPhiladciphia, 
E« the original inventor and manufacturer of this class of 


Machines, and. like most originators, manages to keep ahead 
of all imitators. Send for Circular A. 

















JOHN S. PALMER, STtPHEN A, ASHMAN, 


Manufacturer of 


PAPER BOXES ‘or,tteser:_ ana Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


Textile ney 
Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods For Knitting Machinery. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 





SeRCOLAR. KNITTING MACHINES, 
vita WINDERS, &C 
x i __COHOES, ALBANY CO0.,N. 1. fe 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with bal slid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se — y Car 
Rings, Kncased Take-up, Stop Mo r Standard Sizes, Keasonable Prices Als 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS, CHAINS, JACKS, ETC, 


If int rested. address 


W. STAFFORD & CO.. West Mill St., Little Falls. N. Y. 
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Novelty Knitting Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SeroMsruipisg MecuasisM—, SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AND OTHER NOVELTY ATTACHMENTS 


f3 RR WHEELS With Removable Hardened Wings, Shafting 
Hangers, Pulleys, Ete. 


F. L. WIGGIN, Proprietor, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
The Philadelphia Commercial Museum is 
an institution under the direction of a board 
ot trustees appointed by the city, its obj ct 
being to further the interests of the American 
manufacturer and consumer, and promote 
foreign Its collections include 
the natural products of all countries which 


commerce, 


have entered into American markets, or 


which may be made available for them, to 
with sample and cases of manufac 
which 


gether 
tured products from 
may serve as aids to manutacturers. 


foreign lands, 

The Museum publi-hes much scientifie and 
useful data concerning these products and 
maintains a scientific-experimental depart 
ment and a bureau of information, the last 
named including correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Dr 
Wm. Pepper; vice-president, Charles h. 
Cramp; treasurer, Clarence H, Clark; direc 
tor, W. P. Wilson. Thomas Dolan 
the trustees. 

The large office building on Fourth street, 
formerly used by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
floor 


officers: President, 


is one oft 


has been leased by the Museum, which 
and walls) will give 200,000 teet of exhibition 
to 
American 


space. The trustees have recommended 
Mexico and all South and Central 
countries, the permanent 
commission in each, for specially bringing 


exhibi 


formation of a 


together, raw export materials for 


tion. This work is now under way. 


Compressed Air in Silk Finishing. 


The Clayton Air Compressor Works, of 26 
Cortland St., New York, has ju-t 
new No, 8 
attempted in 
article 


issued a 


catalogue containing a feature 


not previously 
works-an_ illustrated 


Widening Use 


gratul ous 
upon “The 
ar.” The 
book contains valuable tables und data con 


ot Compressed 


cerning compressed air, gathered during the 
company’s twenty-five year,’ 
The 
application. 
Among the 
touched upon, is the 
ing finishing material on silk ribbons, web 
of com 
air under 20 to 40 pounds pressure. 


ex perience, 


catalogue will be turnished free upon 


interesting textile points 


new method of spray 
bings, bindings, ete., by means 
pressed 
Manufacturers of broad goods are likely to 
adopt it speedily, as it possesses advantages 
over steam, imparting a better lustre, insur 
ing an even pressure, and avoiding dampen. 
ing and the weakening of finishing material, 
Fine goods are easily ruined by variable 
steam pressure. The compressed air method 
does not scutter the particles of finishing 
material. 


—The complete set of carding and spinning 
machinery given to the Philadelphia Textile 
School, by the M. A. Furbush & Son Machine 
Co., George 8. Harwood & Son, and the Am. 
erican Card Clothing Co., is all delivered 
and in position, ready for the re-opening of 
the school in the fall. The machinery can be 
seen at any time, by persons interested. 








Send for 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Also New Champion 
Crochet Machines, sew- 
ing and trimming ma- 
descriptions. 


1822-26 Manor Streets. 


North Fifth, and 


., REMOVED tp ™* 


Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds. 


CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 





POINT 


lo prevent the needle from picking up the brass, 
nor spec ial mechanism to prevent injury to the 
brass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 


inywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & CoO.. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St<., Philn., Ua 





Improved Ribbed 


Underwear Machines. 
Hig} 
Automatic 


Sectiona 


Crrade 
Take-up 
Dial Cap 
Sectional Cylinder Rit 
open for 
Inspection 
gid Dial Support 
val Rib 
Plain and Fancy 
Border Machine 
Sleevers 
Welt 
Skirts, 


Full Close 


and Jerseys 
me Needle 
1d Snyder 
other Standard 


Machine for 


wy 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
S35 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Selling Agents. 
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ESTABLISHED CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
Spring 
Knitting 
Needles 


feof all Kinds, looper Points, 
Ete 


The Oldest Spring Needle Manu- 
facturer in the United States. 





GEO. W. PAYNE & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WINDERS «© 


Hosiery Manufacturers. 
Wind from cop, skein o1 
bobbin. 


Improved Upright Spoolers, 


Doubling Spoolers, 
Quillers, Ete. 


We make a complete line 
of this machinery, and have 
hundreds of machines in sat 
isfactory operation all over 
the country. We invite cor 
re sp or nde ne 





a) LACINGS me a 


soth Tipped and Tasseled, and 


Hollow Plate | OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, addres« 
Steam HEPNER & HORWITZ, 8 Leonard st, ¥. ¥ 


Press. BUSCH & LINN, 


(formerly with J. C. Goodwin.) 





For Knit or Wov- 


on Goods, Fabric Trimmers, pints Gite 


Is worthinvestigating 
. And Experimental Work 


i J.J. Crawford & Son General Repairs for all Sewing Machines 
Bele 
Sena te | 120 NORTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





BOAKDS:’ FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





/ ow PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 

eS 
r ; 815-21 T. 

Jos. 1 PEARSON fll ss i 
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Oilless Bearings. 


Manufacturers who are desirous of dis 
pensing with the use of oil on loose pulleys 
will be interested in the appended letter 
from Peiffer & Co., hat body makers, of 
Newark, written to the North American 
Metaline Co., corner Third and West Sts., 
Long Island City, July 19: 

Please ship to our address bushings for 
loose pulley—copy of order January, 1890 
We have some of these bushes running 
about eight years, at 380 revolutions a min 
ute, but this one machine drives with a 
cross belt und wears lopsided in about four 
or five years, which seems long enough at 
best without oil or other lubricant. We are 
well satisfied even at one year, so hurry 
this “-et” along, and oblige 


~The bell which for 80 years called the 
operatives of the old Fitchburg Woolen Mill 
to work, has been permanently placed in the 
Wallace Library and Art Building in that 
city. 

—Sykes Bros., of Philadelphia, manufac 
turers of carpet yarns, have added an addi 
tional set of carding and spinning machinery 
from the M. A. Furbush & Son Company. 


Geo 8. Harwood & Son, of Boston, have 
established a branch with the Furbush Co.,, 
Philadelphia. 


The American Drosophore Co., in the 
week ending August 3d, received orders for 
270 of its drosophore humidifiers. 

-The Union Cotton Mills, Union, 8. C., 
have just placed a large order for revolving 
flat cards and drawing frames with the Pet 
tec Muchine Works, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 


—Muanufacturers who find it necessary to 
heat liquids, are recommended to corre 
spond with the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., of 
Boston, manufacturers of cast iron seamless 
steam kettles. The kettles manufactured by 
this company are an improvement on olde 
styles. They are entirely seamless and can 
notleak. The steam chamber is 80 arranged 
and constructed that its full power is util 
ized, even when the kettle is only partly 
filled. There is less loss of heat into the 
room with this style of kettle than others 
Heating or boiling liquids by steam is the 
best method, being used in all modern fac- 
tories. The Walker & Pratt Co. will furnish 
illustrated circular upon application. 


~The Knox Woolen Co., Camden, Me., has 
just started a 60-inch Bramwell feed, with all 
the latest improvements, on a new set of 
Davis & Furber cards. The feeds were sup 
plied by Geo. 5. Harwood & Son. 


Geo. 8. Harwood & Son have sbipped to 
F. S. Mackenzie, Woodstock, Vt., several 
Bramwell feeds of improved construction, 
iso one of their improved picker feeds 





| 


WM. COREY Co.. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior = 


The Best Hosiery Needle In the market. 


Manutactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. A. 
LOYVYAZL TT. IVzEs, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING 


Knitting Needles 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ORION TREAT, 
MANUFACTURER OK 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
Patented May 6. 1890.) 
Manchester Green. - - Conan. 
All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, ete. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Blades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STAR NEEDLE CO. 

Spring Knitt Need: 

and Potats r= Sy a le, 
Best Cast Steel, Sa~ Sime, 


tisfaction Guaran- 
teed, es 


S.K. Paramore 
Manager 


New Britain, Conn. } 


Stanton & Lewis, 316 & 318 Branch 


t 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Central Steam Forge. 


Special Machinery for Forging Weldless 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. Dials of best 
Steel to order, 
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FRIEDBERGER'S 


Spring, 1896 line of 


Standard Edgings and Braids, 


Containing the newest and most desirable patterns 
now ready for delivery. 





Superior to all Other Makes. 





A thorough knowledge of the requirements of the 
trade, and up-to-date methods, coupled with 


UNEQUALLED FACILITIES, 
COMPLETE ORGANIZATION, 
AND LARGEST PLANT, 


enables us to fill orders of any magnitude with prompt- 
ness. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION, - 1,800,000 YARDS. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 
133 Sheldon St.. HARTFORD, CONN 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 


YARNS, THREADS, TAPES, BRAIDS. 


RE CROCHET Lace 
P| _EDGINGS. 


Manufa eaten ~ eee seeteee patent g rranted Ga 
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215 Church Street, ° Perse Pa. 





PERSEVERANCE MI1itis. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., “raed “spa 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Morini aia 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cyclone Dryers 


—FOR— 
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Stockings, Underwear, Stock, Yarns, 
Cloth, Etc. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 


> Hancock St., above Lehigh Ave., 
250 DOZ. STUCKING DRYER. PHEILADELYHIA, PA. 
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IN HARD TIMES, STOP THE LEAKS. 


Just the time to thoroughly cover the pipes and 


economize on coal. 
ings either. 


No time for ‘‘make shift” 
Use the best non-conductor of all the 


cover- 


Sectional Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 


THE GREAT COAL‘SAVER, 


MAGNESIA 


FIRE PROOF 


EFFICIENT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KEASBEY & anh eens CO., 


AMBiuiER, 


CINCINNATI, ti4 W. Second St. 


SELLING AGENTS: 


New York, Robert A. Keasbey, 54 Warren St. 
Boston, 8. C. Nightingale & Childs, 134 Pearl 


Philadelphia, Macan & Co,, 1420 Callowhill St. 

Baltimore, Wallace & Bro., 432 E. Pratt St. 

Washington, Wm. B Morgan, Builders’ Exch. 

New Orleans, Delbert Engineering C ompany, 
23 Union St 

Memphis, Symmes & Co, 192 Front St. 

gg meng F. Sprinkman, 133 Sycamore St. 

St. Louis, F. Bocler, 108 Walnut St. 


PA... 


CLEVELAND, |17 Water St. 


SELLING AGENTS : 


Detroit, 8. P. Conkling, 20 Atwater St., East. 
Des Moines, J.C. & R B. Carter. 

Minneapolis, Arthur L. Otto, 219 So. 8rd St. 
Omaha, Spencer Oti-, 307 8. Sixteenth St. 
Denver, C.W. Badgley & Co., 18th & Market 


Sts. 

Salt Lake City, Utah & Montana Machinery 
Co. ; 

Butte City, Mont., R. W. James. 

San Francisco, De Solla & Deussing 2 Califor 
nia St. 















Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—CONNECTICUTr, Suffield. A woolen mill is 
talked of at this pluce. D.M. Allison is the 
prime mover in tue project. 


—*MASSACHUSETIS, Clinton, The addi 
tional building to be put up by the Deers- 
horn Mtg. Co., for the production of shoddy, 
will begin operation< about October Ist. 
Nearly a score of additional hands will be 
employed. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Hudson. A $15,000 wor 
sted plant is about to be erected here. The 
projector is W. F. Brigham of F. Brigham & 
Co., shoe wanufacturers of this place. 


—TENNESSEEF, Gallatin. A committee, con. 
sisting of W. A. Holder, Harris Krown and 
G. N. Guthrie, has been appointed to solicit 
subscriptions tor a woolen mill. They pro 
pose to operate the woolen tactory of 5 
Nicker-on, which has been idle for anumber 
of years 


—Ruove ISLAND, Mohegan Burriliville. 
Work has begun on the foundations for an 
8-set woolen mill, on the site of the plant 
burned several years ago. 






Enlargements and Improvements. 


—~MASSACHUSETTS, Clinton. The Clinton 
Wor-ted Co. and the Wekepke Woolen Co. 
have been consvlidated, and will hereafter 
be known as the Ciinton Worsted Co. The 
new company contemplates mauy improve 


ments At the old counterprne mill a 
wooden vddition 32x40 feet will be built tor 
dyeing. Thirty-two new looms will be 


added to the weave room of the worsted 
molls, Ase some other machinery. 
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—MASSACHUSETTS, Chapinville. 12 Gilbert 
looms have been added to the weaving 
departmentment of the Northboro Woolen 
Mills. 


—* MASSACHUSETTS, Collinsville. The addi- 
tion tothe mill of Michael Collins, recentiy 
noted, is to be a separate structure, contain. 
ing about 100 new looms, run by steam and 
water power. The production of thibets 
and kerseys will be begun about January 1, 
1896. About 150 additional hands will be 
employed. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence. An addition 
is to be built at George E. Kunhardt’s mill, 
about 75x%0 feet, brick, three stories high, 
with tower 65 feet high The extension will 
be largely used for offices. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Northbridge. The 
additions recently noted as projected by the 
Riverdale Woolen Co., will be of one story, 
brick, with monitor roof. This is on the 
boiler house, which is to be made to accom. 
modate the 350 h.p Corliss engine, two new 
100 h.p. Stewart boilers and a machine shop. 
This step is taken as a precaution against 
low water 


MICHIGAN, Clinton. The Clinton Woolen 
Mfg. Co. have let the contract for the erec- 
tion of the addition to their plant to Messrs. 
Lake & Stevens. The structure will be of 
wood and brick. 





-*“NORTH DAKOTA, Graud Forks. The 
Grand Forks Woolen Mill will build a ne 
structure in order to increase their output, 
instexd of erecting an addition, as noted. 
The foundations will be started about Au- 
gust Ist, and production will be begun with 
the newlyear. From 25 to 30 hands additionla 
will be employed therein on blankets, flan 
nels und tweeds. There are to be three 
new looms and one set of cards. Steam 
wil! be the motive power, dye house in con 
nection. 





LONG DISTANCE 


TRANSMISSION : POWER, 


Water Powers Utilized. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


AND 


Are and Incandescent Lamps. 


FOR 


Millis, Factories, Shops, Eltc. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates. 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHENECTADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass. 
New York. N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pi'tsburg, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


. 2. spp. | Schenectady, N. Y. 
FOREIGN DEP {| New York Office, 44 Broad St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Helena, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Over 150,000 H. P. in use. 45,000 H. P. sold in 1892. 


Absolutely sate at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con. 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for rerairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


URNHAIV’S 72": 


NEW IMPROVED 
STANDARD TURBINE. 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal shaft more power 
for its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either 
with full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable 
and best finished wheel made. Send for illustrated catalogue 
and state head of water and power required 


Burnham Bros., York, Pa. 
12 SOUTH GEORGE STREET. 


Christiana Machine Co., "24" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 


TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light o1 Heavy Service. 


Globe Outer-Cases and special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARINGof all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS and everything 

i required for a complete POWER PLANT. 
SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. De signs and E stim: ates Fur nished on 


Mention this paper. Application. Send for Catalague. 
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Philadelphia Machine Screw Works, 


Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL 


MACHINE SCREWS AND STUDS 


of Every Description..... 


Nos. 624-626 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa, 
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—*OREGON, Pendleton. The woolen mill 
which we noted as contemplated by the 
Pendleton Wool Scouring & Packing Co., 
will be devoted to blankets, flannels and 
hosiery, being an addition to the existing 
mill. It will contain six new knitting ma- 
chines, eight new looms and two new sets 
of woolen cards. There is to be a dye house 
in connection, to be operated by steam. 
Those interested are E. Y. Judd and F. Ek 
Fell, who are respectively president and 
superintendent of the old company. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Bloomsburg. The new 
mill which we recently noted was in pro 
cess of construction at this point, is to turn 
out worsted and woolen yarn for the Magee 
Carpet Works. About 150 hands will be em 
ployed, production beginning December Ist 
There will be 12 sets of cards. Compuny has 
a capital of $200,000, Wm. Weaver being 
president, James Magee, second treasurer. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Myerstown. John Sou 
ders, carpet manufacturer, expects to soon 
begin an addition, and contemplates the 
manufacture of hosiery. 


—RAODE ISLAND, Central Falls. Additions 
will be made to the Farwell Worsted Mills. 


—VERMONT, Winooski. The Burlington 
Woolen Co. is to build a new mill to contain 
103 new lvoms. There will be a dye house. 
Foundation started Aug. Ist. Expect to be 
gin production in October. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—CONNECTICUT, Killingly. The machinery 
at the Dayville Woolen Mills is being over 
hauled, and it is expected that the mill will 
be started up in a few weeks. 


CONNECTICUT, Putnam. The Putnam 
Woolen Co., whose mills have been idle for 
about a month, have commenced work again 
with a full force of employees. 


—INDIANA, Goshen. The Goshen Woolen 
Mills Co., after a shut down for over a year, 
bave resumed operations. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. The 
Everett Woolen Miil, which has been idle 
for more than a year, and was sold at auction 
in April, is to be started up this month, with 
about 300 hands. Hugh Sheridan, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y , has leased the property. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Wales. The Excelsior 
Woolen Co, are making preparations to start 
work in the Shaw Mill. 


—NEW YORK, Utica. The strike has been 
declared off at the Globe Woolen Mills, an 
the employees have returned to work after 
un idleness of thirteen weeks. 


—OnI0, Barnesville. W. H. Bush, of Dres. 
den, has leased the woolen mill at this place, 
and it is reported, will equip it with the best 
and most improved machinery, and operate 
the plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


CONNECTICUT, Torrington. The Warren. 
ton Woolen Co. is shut down, owing to im. 
provements in progress. A new foundation 
is being put in for an engine bed. 


—NEW YORK, Richmondville. The woolen 
inill of Milo M. Bradley has been shut down 
owing to poor business. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, S. Chester. The woolen 
mill of N. L. Yarnall has been closed, and 
the concern will retire from business: 70 
hands are thrown out of employment. Mil] 
is reported as not having been profitable tor 
several years. 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO.. 


Manufacturers ot 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the American Feed Water Heater 


The result of 14 years experience in the 
manufacture of various styles of heaters. 
We use only the best seamless Copper 
Tubing. The construction is such that there 
are Joints inside of the shell, conse- 
quently there are Ne Leaka. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

67 South St., Elmwood, Conn. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE, F. S. Scott, 
68 Cortlandt Street. 

JARVIS ENGINEERING Co . Aventa for N. E. 


ALEXANDER Bros. 


BEST QAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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rn COMPANY, Engineers, seem. 


Kclipse Corliss Engines 


40 TO 2000 H. P., ALL STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF 
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Steam Boilers, High Speed Automatic Engines, 
(Tandem Compound.) and Ice-Making Machinery. 
Steam Plants for Factories Furnished Complete. 


GREEN F'IbPL.D 


EAM ENGINE WORKS, 


stablished 3874. 













Manufacturers of 
Greenfield Stationary, Portable and Yacht 


ENCINES and BOILERS. 


Also Horizontal, Automatic and Variable 
Cut-Off Engines 
Sizes from 8 to 75 Horse Power. 
Al-o Verticd and Horizontal and Marine Boilers. 
Stenm Pumps and Adams’ Grate Bars. 


=A WG. 6, GREENFIELD. East Newark, NJ 
y Polar Belt Dressing. 


THE (BEST IN USE. 



















Put up in 25, 50, 75 and 100 Ib. cans, 
} One-half barrels und barrel~. 


Composition Wire Belt Lace, 


It will not cut the beit or tear out at 
the lace holes. 
























For circulars addre 


GEO. W. SOUTHWICK & CO, Stamford, Conn., Sole Manufacturers, 
STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 


These Gears pret the Machinery 
World. 


They are Noiseless and Clean. 

Requirng No Lubricant. 

they Outwear any Metal. 
THE 


NEW PROGESS RAW HIDE GD. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


SYRACUSE, - NEW YORK, 


id price 
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Silk. 


New Mlills. 

—*NEW YORK, Deckertown. In regard to 
the new silk mill previously reporteu, a site 
has been selected for the buildings, and con- 
tract for construction has been let to Messrs 
De Witt & Sutton. The building will be 
102x44 feet in size, with an L 40 feet long. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Dunmore. A committee, 
consisting of A. E. Haggerty, P. D Manley, 
P. J. Horan and Frank Swartz, has been ap 
pointed by the Board of Trade to look for a 
site on which to erect a silk mill 


—*RHODE ISLAND, Westerly. The new silk 
factory of John W. Conant is being equipped 
with machinery, and will soon be ready for 
operation. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Scranton. James Simp. 
son & Co.’s new silk mill is almost finished. 
It is expected manufacturing will be begun 
about August Ist; 250 hands will ultimately 
be employed. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, 


—*RHODE ISLAND, Windsor Locks. The 
silk mill at this place has been started up, 
the machinery having been purchased by 
Gudebrod Bros.,ot New York. Mr. Dwight 
Allen will act as their agent. 


Knit. 


New Mills. 

—ALABAMA, 
ham Hosiery Mill Co. 
operate a knitting mill, which will 
moved to this place trom Mobile. The 
company is composed of E. Werblein, M. B 
Herman, I. Weinstein and H. Werblein. 
They will be ready for operation August Ist. 


Birmingham. The B:irming- 


has been formed to 


be re 


_—C——™ a —— 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Klauder 
& Bros.’ dyeing establishment, Leamy and 
Lippincott Sts.. which was recently burned, 
is to be speedily rebuilt, estimates now be 
ing received therefor. The old structure 
was of brick, 42x67 feet, three storiés high. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. The Crys 
tal Spring Bleachery bas introduced a pr int- 
ing department. More machines will be 
added if the innovation proves successful. 
Adam Cottrall, formerly of the Algonquin 
Print Works is with them. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham The Wal. 
tham Bleachery & Dye Works is putting in 
four new water tube boilers, 1500 h.p. New 
chimney of iron, 7 feet in diameter and 155 
feet high, is outlined among other improve 
ments. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Providence. The Silver 
Springs Bleaching & Dyeing Co., 387 Charles 
St., is to make two additions to its plant. 
One building will be used for the white fin 
ishing department. It is to be of brick, four 
stories high, 70x108 feet, and will cost $20,0' 0 
itis to be completed this fall. The other 
structure is to be located at 415 Charles St, 
for a box factory. It will be three stories, 
of brick and iron. Work upon it has not 
yet been begun. 





Structural Iron Work 


Mechanics; Mcchonioal Drawing; Architee- 
tural Drawing; Electricity; Steam Engineer- 
ing (Stationary, Marine, Locomotive): Rail 
road, Bridge and Municipal Engineering 
Plumbing Heating val and Me tal Mining; 
Prospecting; the Paglish Branches. Dirio 
MAS om = The Largest Technical 
School in the World. Send for Free Circular, 
stating inet you wish to study. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools. Scranton, Pa. 

d by Board of Fire Underwriters. 

SUPERIOR TO 

COTTON WASTE, 


Safe, 





Endorse 

Durable and =" 
\K AMERICAN 

RAW S\ N SILK [IFG. CO., 
_—— $11 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Agents Wanted. 


| JOS. C. PAULUS & CO., 


Beware of loose woven imitations. 


| Mighest Grade Oak Tanned 


BELTING 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. WATSON, 


exrerma, Dad Clamp Couplings, 


No bolts to get out of order. 
a shaft which has been worn out with other couplings. 
will guarantee to put my couplings on the shaft and to do 
the work or no pay. The couplings can be put on by any 
millhand in a few minutes when the key is set ready to 
receive the coupli 

A. WATSON, Machinist and Engineer, 

2136-8 Dickerson Street, Philadelphia. 








Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys an | other 
bearings Peifectly elean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5. 


North American Metaline Co. 


W. Av. cor. 4" St. 
Islund City Y 


RYDE REG 


DES A DESIGNERS pveRs 
ENGE "pr/NTERS 


Long 


62 
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FINE COMME COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 


Photo Engr graving in all its Branches. 
Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engraw 
ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. Artistic designs in Letter and 
Bill Heads, Business C ards, Display Lettering for advertising 
perpeses, ete. Best work. Lowest prices. Electrotyping @ 
jowest rates. 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL — BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, .~ 324 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Curtis 
Patent 
Damper Regulator 


Is the cheapest and 
at the same time the 


Most Reliable and Efficient 


; 
; 
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It is the only regulator which is guaran- 
teed to change direction ,on a variation of 
one pound steam pressure, 


IT WILL CONTROL ANY DAMPER. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


D’ESTE & SEELEY CO. 


29 to 33 Haverhill St., Boston. 


-—_ —- -— ~~ ewe ewe ewan ene eae a a 
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New York Office: 109 Liberty St. 
Chicago Office: 218 Lake St. 
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DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Grease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


Pee iL? 
KES 1 RHOADS 59 
Cae JE MANUFACTURERS OF NS eae 
LEATHER BELTING ‘vcecr reescevers 
233 MARKET ST PHILADELPHIA. WILIMINGTON. DEL. =. 
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EAGLE IRON WORKS. 


Hoif & Fontaine, 


Builders of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


PATENT 


Steam Stocking Presses, 


Pumps, Pulleys. Hangers, Couplings, 
Shafting and Mill Gearing. 


1162 NORTH 3rd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— MILL. coGcs (== 


On Shortest Possible Notice. 





Ir on te with blank heads to be s onan ed 
and .~ after being «riven; but r «sy a 
Specialty of: * Ready Dres<ed’ Cc ogn, 
ich are ready to run the moment driven and 
keyed. Remember, I make ALL KINDS of 
— Cogs and have special facilities which will 
be of great service to you Write at once 
for Circular E., and i instruction sheet; free. 


N. P. BOWSHER, 
South Bend, Ind. 








Alcotts . ‘High Di a Turbine 


that bas hese vised; gives high results, and with fone 
improvements athe 


BEST, MOST PRACTICAL AND 


EFFICIENT PARTIAL GATE 
WHEEL IN EXISTENCE. 


State your requirements and send for Catalogue to 


BTC. Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J 
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Capital, w i, ake yng 
eekly Product 120,000 Ibs. 
CA BSa See. 14's to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns,é 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Oottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tabes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, /2, 3 and 4-plies. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Single and Double Roving White Yarn. 
Spinners continue busy and insist on an 
advance, although knitters are holding 
out of the market, as they believe prices 
are as high as they will go this year; 
beside, many are running on contracts 
placed during the low order of things. 
Southern yarn continues firm, and the 
opinion is expressed it will go higher, 
as these mills are sold ahead, and cotton 
is scarce in the interior, with prospects 
of higher prices for the new crop. It is 
noted that Southern yarns are finding a 
better outlet East than ever before. 
The yarn runs better, and in some in- 
stances is as good as Eastern yarn. The 
mills are fairly well sold up. Salesmen 
are out looking for light weight orders 
for yarn in 1/18s, 1/20s, 1/30s. 

Combed Egyptian and Allen Seed Yarn. 
There is much inquiry for Egyptian yarn 
for next season's light weight business, 
in 1/188, 1/20s and 1/303. Many of the 
ribbed mills are going to use fine yarn 
this year, and plenty of new sample gar- 
ments are being shown. If the trade on 
this class of yarn holds out as well as Is 
now promised, spinners will be able to 
get their own prices. Spinners are cau- 
tious about accepting contracts at this 
time. They see what would seem to be 
a brilliant outlook for these yarns later 
in the season, and are waiting to see the 
outcome of the Egyptian cotton market; 
also are trying to see how much prices 
can be raised before accepting orders. 

Some knitters who are not ready to 
order are trying to secure options. which 
privileges spinners will not listen to; 
some orders which are being placed are 
refused because spinners consider deliv- 
eries too far ahead. The balbriggan 
trade will use the usual amount, as will 
the hosiery trade. The advance in 
Egyptian yarn has caused some litiga- 
tion. The ring spun yarn in 2/40s and 
2/50s is being neglected, but much of 


this yarn will be used later. It certainly 
looks as if there is to be a very busy 
time on combed Egyptian yarn. Knit- 
ters are inquiring for combed Allen seed, 
but spinners do not care to quote prices 
for this class of yarn. Some knitters 
who got caught without yarn refused to 
make deliveries, and have, in conse- 
quence, run slow during the heavy 
weight season. 

Colored Cotton Yarn. Spinners are 
busy, some mills being sold out of sight. 
Silver grey has had an extraordinary 
run, and is to be the popular color. 
Jaeger still continues in demand, 
the numbers most run being 8s, 9s 
and 10s. The trade will continue until 
October and November ‘on heavy 
weights. Knitters are beginning to 
look round for samples of light weight 
yarn. 

The New York mills do not like to 
run on light weights, as their machinery 
is not well adapted for this class of work, 
such garments as are turned out being 
made only to keep help together until 
the next heavy weight season. Hosiery 
manufacturers are also beginning to 
order fancy colored yarns for next sea- 
son’s work. Knitters are finding fault 
at the slow deliveries. The bottom has 
fallen out of the sweater trade. The 
West, for some reason, did not take 
kindly to this garment. Prices are firmly 
maintained, and an advance of from 1-2 
to 1 1-2 cents a pouna bas been secured 
on new orders. Considerable stained 
Egyptian yarn is being used, and thick 
ribbed machinery is being introduced by 
the leading flat goods mills, which will 
call for an increase of yarn. 

WOOLEN YARN. 

Spinners continue very busy, having 
more yarn to make than they can well 
handle. The demand is from weavers 
and knitters. Much fancy colored yarn 
is being spun. It looks as if the trade 
would last late on heavy weights. In 
some instances, mills running worsted 
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, Combined Capital Stock, $2,259,000 Total Spindles, 1'70,000 y 
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New Bedford Mfg. Co., 
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yarns are using more wool yarn. This | 


is particularly noticeable in Lawrence, 


where some of the large worsted mills | 


are celling yarn to the trade and making 


goods from woolen yarn, Notwith- | 


standing the advance in the raw ma- 
terial, some light weight samples are 


being sold for less than last year. The | 


Western woolen mills, in particular, are 


making prices lower than last year. | 


Knitters seem to be doing better than 
weavers, as regards prices. 
WORSTED YARN. 

American spinners are advancing 
prices from five to eight cents a pound. 
Australian 2/403 is selling at 78 1-2, 
and 2/50s at 85 cents. Mills are boom- 
ing prices as much as possible. The ad- 
vance came on those not in the combin- 


ation so quickly that weavers and others | 


can yet scarcely realize that it is actual, 
and that they have been caught without 
orders for yarn. The reason was that 
light weight samples had just been put 
on the market, and manufacturers did 
not know exactly what sizes they were 
going to require, and so had ordered 
sparingly. It is undoubtedly true that 
some American syndicate has been 
working the London woo! market, with 
a view to shutting foreign goods out of 
the American market. 

European manufacturers write: ‘The 
rise in wool is getting greater every day 
in London. It is the American spirit 
which continues to excite the market, 
forcing it upwards. Americans have 
secured from 60,000 to 70,000 bales of 
Australian at an average advance of 15 
per cent. on May prices. We, as spin- 
nerg, are forced to follow the advance 
and make prices higher.” 

The real result of this manipulation 
can be seen any day in the Boston or 
New York custom houses. Appraisers 
are marking up invoices, and importers 
are ‘“‘ratiled.” The advance cannot be 


said to have started in before June 15th. | 


The appraisers are in a delicate posi- 
tion; it is their duty to see that the 


prices invoiced are the prices at the day | 


of shipment, and not at the time the con- 
tract was placed. Invoices are being 
marked up from!10 to 15 per cent., and 


| 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. W 
0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & GO Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 6O,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 











SAWYER, MANNING & CO.. 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


COTTON 
and JUTE 
110 Worth St,, NEW YORK. 


24 King«ton St., BOSTON. 
151-53 Fifth Ave... CHICAGO. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
54 Leonard St... New Work. 


TILLINGHAST, STILES & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS. 


Chain Warps, Skeins, Cops, Cones, Beams, Spools, Colored 
and Grey Yarns. Hosiery and Combed Yarns. 


20 Mark Ss . 
Room Ba” Providence, R. I. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


COTTON 
and 
SILK . - 











| 





All Forms and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty 


50 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 
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SPINNERS OF 


EWS —@=- FINE COTTON YARNS 


‘fl sa poogeesooosgo! siiebaltti cite 
Pe Cc OM | = A N 4 Gray, Bleached.er Colered. On 


cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


MILLS AT HOLYOKR, MASS. 95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


JAMES CHADWICK & BRO., tinivs. 


SPINNERS OF 


ex saea COTTON YARNS, 


2, 3, 4 and 6 ply. Cop, Skein, Warp or Cone. 
"Has : New York: Cable Building, cor. Broadway and Houston Sts. 
Mills: Jersey City, N. J. Piladephia: "302 Chesint SL 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERI:Y, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


esTaniisnED 1769. 
ard RIGHARD ARKWRIGHT & wks Ltd. 











Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
oo suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade. 
» WARPS from 6Os to 200s. 


Arkw ach hes _ - ors anes Main Office for U.S.: 69 MERCER ST., near Broome St., NEW YORK. 


Hosiery £ Weaving Yarn =z" 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 


Manufacture WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


Grnac COTTON WARPS, "oatcr cours 


PRINTERS of COTTON WARPS, Wool, Worsted 
and Silk Yarns. 


NOVELTY YARNS OF ALL KINDS, 


L 
BovcisS, BOvURITITS, FILAEE AWD SILVS FTARWS 
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it is safe to say that importers will lose 
money on the many orders they have 
taken. This is especially true of light 
weight cloth. These goods were made 
light weight to bring in at a certain rate 
of duty. The advance in wool brings 
them into a higher classification, and it 
will make a differency of from 10 to 15 
cents a yard to the importer. 

The light weight season, so far, has 
been a disappeimiment to weavers, over 
60 per cent. of the orders placed having 
been given to foreigners. 


get the business, because importers are 
losing money through the marking up 
ofinvoices. Importers of worsted yarns 
are in the same boat, and many orders 
taken at extreme low prices have not 
been delivered. 

The advance on yarn has been from 
three to ten cents a pound. Much bus- 
iness is about to be done in astrachans. 
Knitters are taking many cloaking or- 
ders away from weavers. These cloths 


are being sold as coven fabrics. Lustre | 


and mohair yarns are being largely 
used. 
Mohair yarn is very high, caused by 





Worsted | 
goods are suffering the most. It is be- | 
lieved that later American weavers will | 


| Cotton and 





raw material adva.cing over 20 cents a | 


pound since the end of March. Up to 
date, out of a clip of 10,000 bales old, 
and 40,000 bales new clip, Turkey has 
exported nearly 40,000 bales. Accord- 
ing to these figures it would seem that 
mohair yarn must stay up, as there will 
be little more ra'v material to handle 
until the elip of 1896. 

Prices as below : 

DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 


lls and 12s 16 cts. 
pare Cer rree: 
es -—> os 2 « 3 em 
Jaeger and Camels Hair, 
103 to 123 164 cts 


Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 
Egyptian Combed. 


1/108 to 12s 24 cts. 
J, err 
ee 
He . «ww wl le te Me. 
1/458 to 1/50s 39 cts. 


Cones extra price. 


KERR THREAD Co. 


SPINNERS OF—— 


sea tind OOP SINGLES 


All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 


| Fall River, Mass. 


HARDT, VON BERNUTH & CO., 
|_YARN IMPORTERS 


Sole Agents for 
JOHN WULFING & SONS, 
Worsted Yarns. 
SIR TITUS SALT. BART. SONS & C0., Lid., 
Mohair, Cashmere and Alpaca Yarns. 


W. HOLLINS & CO... Ltd., 
Merino and Mixed Silk and Wool Yarns 
McCONNEL & CO., Ltd.. 

Lace Curtain and Thread Yurns. 


BENT, LEY SILK MELES, Lita, 
Spun Silk Yarns, 








4771 Broome Street, New York. 


BALE, STUART & CO 


‘ * 


51 Greene St... 
NEw YorRa 


BUCKINGHAM & PAULSON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Yarn and Warps, 


83 Leonard St. NEW YORK. 
118 Chestnut St., PHLLADELPHIA 
211 Jackson St., CHICAGO. 


JAMES WHITESIDE, 


Importer and Commission Agent, 


Spun and Tussah 
Silk, Cotton 


Worsted. Mohair, Yar ns. 
96 Spring St., NEW YORK. 
ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 368 to 1008. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 125 to 1208. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 





Worsted 


81 George St., 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 














15 SETS CARDS. 





EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


| LEOMINSTER, - 


MASS. 
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- CAPACITY, - FITCHBURG 
50,000 eee MASS. 
iA ; 4 tag, 





COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chaina and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


Combed and Carded 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
PMdesired by the trade. | PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


“race GOTTON YARNS *«..... 


FOR 


Erosili ERY oR WS ARPYPS. 
BOSCAWEN MILLS, - Penacook, N. H. 


Hotton Yarns James F. White &Co. pyurLaps 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


as» WARPS all WIDTHS 


ot Bey Besmtptien. 54 an 56 Worth St., NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps. 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
Fer SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOWEBII:, MASS. 


Littlefield Manufacturing Co. 
K. K. HOSIERY YARNS, COPS, CONES & SKEINS. 


Threads for Spooling. Single and Double Yarns for Silk, Woolen or Cotton Goods. 


PAW TUCHEMT, RHR. I. 
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ALLEN SEED COMBED. DOMESTIC. 
Mite os ee ss BRS 1/4 Blood, 
ie... sees BS 2/288, 248, 188 
Site... « » 4. Bee P Er s+ + + + « 5S Cte. 
WOOLEN YARN. ™ 9/398" 58 cts 
Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 2/288,248. . . . . 58 cts. 
great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 1/2 Blood, 
tation. 2/228, 28. . . . . 62 cts. 
WORSTED YARN. 
‘ine Austraiian. 
Fin 2/408 73 cts -The Whitman Mills people, after a care- 
e as P ful examination of all the various forms of 
Other numbers in —ns humidifiers, have placed the order for the 
2/50s  . - - 80 cts. complete equipment of their mill with the 
Half-blood Domestic. American Drosophore Co. This order is for 
2/40s ) aaa | © 147 drosophore humidifiers. 





Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas. 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
4 
y) 
y 
4 
Z 
Y 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


18.907. 
owe Germantown, Philadelphia. 


DANA WARP MILLS, 


WHITE re See 
come GOltON Warps ox. 
TOWELS ANDGRAIN BAGS. \WESTBROOK, MAINE. 

CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 
; Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY: 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 








Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” 


acousreneo AI Code Used. agcusvenss 
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W. WARREN THREAD WORKS. 


Manufacturers 


Mi CaM 
= FY Polished Threads, Colored Yarns and 


Threads on Cones a specialty, 
one _— ——- ~ ay on. 


[oStER/AACHINE 


NO NEED... pas K3Q4 | .-- SAVES... 


4 WASTE, 
TO REWIND : y POWER, 


for the \< ONE CASES, 
KNITTING MACHINES. a POR} ; 
n> AA '? MONEY, ee 














WESTFIELD, ‘MASS. 
ADVANTAGES: 


Our mach ines wi ll wind Cones as well as Tubes. T) 
scan wound at the same ti 





hey will give 30 to 50 per cent. more, and in some cases 
double, production ; do better work and make no stretch 
on the y 


be pa ~ ag d i n od same sized cass 
vis single o othe 
ubes while the c ie ler made in Aine erica, for wind- 


e ing onto p es. 
speed while the other runs slow By br uying yur mac hi ‘ine s you get the best in the world. 
One side can remain idle while the other runs If you are inte rested we shall be pleased to correspond with 


It takes less than half the POWER to run our Winders than you giving all desired information, circulars and 
is required by any other prices. 


GUARANTEE. 
We GUARANTEE that TWO of our Winders will give as much 
production as THREE of any other make and show better work. 
Therefore it is asaving in FIRST COST to buy our Winders, and 


a continual saving of the floor space of one machine and the labor re- 
quired to run it. 


Besides, if saving of power is any object, that item alone is worth 
considering. 


FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MALLISON ROPE WORKS, - ESTABLISHED 1827. 
JOHN M. HODSON, 


single and — any Bands ** Yox'seumiine.™ 


ANICHARD L BLT Cotton Warps and Yarns, 


Tamme t's 20s. (N4 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, Penn, 
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C. MOORE & CO.., | KILBURN, LINCOLN & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF anufa turers of 


M 
TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. COTTON LOOMS, 
rd Hi as 'T a of al nibs 
Fecawemmhanvand mate toon, | TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 
12 SOUTH FIFTH STREET GhaRiing, Gearing, Lalenders, Manglers,  Hydrauite 
PFrhiladeciphia. Castings. ond po My ee as 
FALL RIVER. MASS. 


Fo Foster 2"! othe. Winders, 





Manufacturer 
of all kinds ot 


Paper Gop Tubes, 


Parallel Tubes, Taper Tubes, 


Special Tubes to order. 


33 Canai St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The only school in AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 


America which CLASSES OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


pplications should be sent in at once for the term beginning October 
Ist, 1895. For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NATIONAL AND PROVIDENCE WORSTED MILLS, 


CHAS. FLETCHER, President. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTED YARNS, SPUN ON THE 





NCIS aa! oe NCH 
SYSTEM. ee ee SYSTEM. 


Worsted Yarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Colors, on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 
VALLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


— +) | 
ns mom Worsted 
mi... Mi ane ss sasgultaiti ca _— 


oF Sei FINE FRENCH SPUN yn YARNS, 





ALL WUMBERS 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & ie sy Mixes 
ffice and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa, 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


CHARLES B. ROCKWELL, Treasurer, . . Mannfacturers or 


Fancy Yarns, Loops, Knots. 
Spirals in Mohair and Worsted. Worsted 
Tops, Mohair Tops and Rovings; also Worsted Yarns. 
DYERS OF YARNS AND SLUBBING FOR THE TRADE. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


Medium and Fine Grade Weaving and Knitting Yarns. 
GOODWILL, ASHWORTH & CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


= YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


GUERIN SPINNING CO. | JAS. w. GREAVEs & co. 


JOS. GUERIN, Agent 


Custom Spinning of Woolen and Merino W { d d W | 
Yarns of all descriptions (specially in fine ors e an 00 él 
numbers) spun according to the Belgian. 
system. 


92 South Main St., - Woonsocket, R. 1. | Providence,RI. YARNS. 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. manufacturers have generally had to 


, pay a trifling advance. We quote: 
Southern spinners report that they are 


now paying New York prices, and 
above, for cotton, and threaten toshut 20/1. . » 13 
down their mills unless their agents can 36/1 ¥ 4 : y be a ae 
get further advances on yarns. Manu- 49/2 , . 18 4e 134 prety 
facturers are still usirg large quantities 30/2 : - 184 cts. 

of yarn on old orders, but report few 30/1 Southern =. 16} cts. 

new orders, and none at higher prices. rt Eastern ; : 189 to 19 cts. 
ee - : /1 , : ‘ - 12} cts. 
Spinners, however, will be obliged to 

get advanced prices, or stop, unl: ss they = 

have cotton bought. There have been a filling. ; ; rs hag t 
few changes in the past month, but 49, sof | 6 aril  y at saa 
where stocks have been worked off, 4s to 103 - 12 cts. 


HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


WARPS. 
to 134 cts. 





oe 


FINE WORSTED Y YARNS po age 
Wesendonck, Lorenz & C0,, | waSHN.PARON. SON t O0 ius 


ALLOA, - SCOTLAND. 
44-46 LEONARD ST., RH. Y. HOSIERY YARNS in Shetland, Natural and 





, Fancy Mixtures. De- 
‘or 

FOREIGN Hosier ‘ livered either in Hank Scoured or Tub Unscoured, 

WOOLEN, ars Underwear, | _, Our Specialty—Scotch Mixtures for Sweaters, 

MERINO, Dress Goods, Bicycle and Golf Hose, Gloves and Mits. Sole 


Men’s V Agents U. S.A. J. 8. Lesser & Co., 3% 8 Broad 
WORSTED, fen’s Wear. | way, New York. "~ 


TAPES BRAIDS THREADS 


marco" Tyeing, — 
ommon, Binding. ewing, 
Superfine. Glazed 


J. O. KING & CO., 76 Franklin St., New York. 
WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 








Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, **' ’euitacetenin: pa. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. ‘i for Special Purposes Made to Order. 











MILLS: ‘%S« path Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 
SALESROOMS: ‘77, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


CRISWOLD WORSTED CoO., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 

FOR THE HOSIERY, 
ILK Y ARNS WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 
CENERALLY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown => of tore ae Fe . Fine Pare 7 Silks for the woolen 
Foreign and domesti 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


654 Howard St., cor. Mercer St. - NEW YORK. 


made of Li ¥ ag PHILIP WAMSLEY & CO., 
Seamless. Baskets : core 


== tana ‘Spun Silk Yarns. 


_ Linenoid Manufacturers, TWISTS OF ALL KINDS. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 89 Grand Street, cor. Greene, 




















any mpsrelidiaatntetaty tcl NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 








YARN, MATERIALSHERS 


10s to 12s hard 
128 soft ‘ P . 124 cts. 


lishard 3. 3. =. 12 to 12h ctw. 
14/2. . «. « 12$to13 cts. 
0/2 . . « « If to 14g cts. 


SOUTHERN CONES. 


13 to 133 cts. 


134 cts. 


14 to 144 cts. 


144 cts. 


16} to 17 cts. 
17 tol8 cts. 
17 to 174 cts. 


11} to 12 cts. 


SOUTHERN COPS. 


63 to 88 ‘ , - 12 to 12} cts. 
10s to 12s , . . 124to 13 cts. 
168 ‘ . 13§4to 14 cts. 


103 and 12s shuttle 13 to 134 cts. 
MIXED COLORED CONES. 
6s to 8s : , - 15 cts. 
10sto 12s. ‘ . 15 to 15§ cts. 
16s ‘ ‘ ‘ . 164to17 cts. 


8/3 carpet . ‘ - 12 cts. 
8/3 siack : ‘ . 12 cts. 
9/4slack . ; . 124 cts. 








THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


CARPET FILLING 


JUTE GOODS, 


AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties. 
WILMINGTON, DEX.. 





CHAS. J. WEBB & C0., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
102 Church St, Philadelphia. 





CARL GRUBNAU, 


IMPORTER OF 


WOOL 4ND HAIR. 


46 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia. 


R. M. NIMOCKS, 


COTTON and LINTERS. 


General Correspondence Solicited. 


FAWETTEVILLE, N.C. 


Fine fibre pearly 11-16 inch average staple 
length, fully good middling grade a specialty. 








JAMES E. DALY, 


(Successor to JonNSON Extract Woo; Co.) 


Fancy colors in W 00] Extracts a Specialty 


P. O. Box 250. Telephone No. 136a. 


105 to 117 RIVER ST., PATERSON, N. J. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
COLORED ARPS 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 








EGYPTIAN COTTON 


BERMAN CAPHEHLI.F, 


Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. &W. Broadway 
NEW YORE. 


=x. BINDERNAGEIXI, Alexandria, 


Eisypt. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G.A.BLAISDE\,L, Vice-Pres. E.J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE 8S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian COOLTDSTON ] Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 
and all American Southern points. 


Shipments direct to mill form Peru 
CEICorYTtEtE, Dae ee 
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_ CHENEY BROTHERS, © 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons» Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order. 
MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS: 477, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


CRISWOLD WORSTED CoO.., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 


FOR THE HOSIERY, 
L K Y A R NY WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 
CENERALLY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 
Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
‘0 C) 


trade a specialty. Foreign and domest 
SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 
Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St. - NEW YORK. 


made of Linen Threads PHILIP WAMSLEY & Co. 
Seamless Baskets si osswess ait others S ¥ 
: em UN OK farns 
CRANE BROS., p t 
Linenoid Manufacturers, , TWISTS OF ALL KINDS. 
we = suit ie Gale MASS. 89 Grand Street, cor. Greene, 
ounTRADE MARK Send for Catalo esse NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





































10s to 12s hard 11$ to 12 cts. 
12s soft 124 cts. 

14s hard 12 to 12) cts. 
14/2 124 to 13 cts. 
20/2 14 to 144 cts. 

SOUTHERN CONES. 

63 to 8s 13 to 133 cts. 
108 ‘ 134 cts. 

12s and 14s j 14 to 144 cts. 
16s , 144 cts. 
20s 16} to 17 cts. 
24s 17 to18 cts. 
268 17 to 17} cts. 


YARN, MATERIALS; 






BEST COPY AVAILABLE - 
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SOUTHERN COPS. 


6s to 8s 12 to 124 cts. 
10s to 12s 124 to 13 cts. 
16s , 134 to 14 cts. 
103 and 12s shuttle 13 to 134 cts. 
MIXED COLORED CONES. 
6s to 8s 15 cts. 
10s to 128 15 to 154 cts. 
16s . «166 t0 17 ets. 
SKEIN. 
8/3 carpet 12 cts. 
8/3 siack 124 cts. 
9/4 slack 124 cts. 











THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


ManvrAcronans 90 SUPE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. 


AND RUG YARNS, 


Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties. 


WW ILMINGTON, DEX. 





CHAS. J. WEBB & C0., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
102 Church St, Philadelphia. 





CARL GRUBNAU, 


IMPORTER OF 


WOOL 4ND HAIR. 


46 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia. 


R. M. NIMOCKS, 


COTTON and LINTERS. 


General Correspondence Solicited. 


FAWETTEVILLE, N.C. 


Fine fibre pearly 11-16 inch average staple 
length, fully good middling grade a specialty. 








JAMES E. DALY, 


(Successor to JoHNSON ExtTRACT WOOL Co.,) 


Fancy Colors in W 00] Extracts a Specialty 


P, O. Box 250. Telephone No. 136a. 


105 to 117 RIVER ST., PATERSON, WN. J. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


work fue WARPS 


ORED 
OSOTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 











EGYPTIAN COTTON 


BERMAN CAPEHLIL, 


Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. &W. Broadway 
NEW YORE. 


=x. BINDERNAGEIL Alexandria, 





Eisypt. 








Cc. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. 


G. A. BLAISDE\,L, Vice-Pres. 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE 8S. BLAISDELL JR., 








E. J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 


Co., 


Egyptian COOLDSTON ! Peruvian 


American Long Staple a cat 
and all American Southern points 





Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
CHicorYrzEE, 
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60-yd double reeled . 6 to 64 cts. Skein, 1-2 ct. above cops. 


i678 clase a alte rf a Egyptian yarn, 6 to 7 cts. above 
3 slac ; : _ 38 cts. 

16/4 medium twist . 13} to 134 cts. wee, 

21/2, 3s and 4s soft, , 12 ets. Combed yarn 4 to 5 cts. higher than 


EASTERN oe. carded. 
26s shuttle . . 13§ to 14 cts. Worsted yarn well sold up, in many 
40s shuttle . : . 174 to 19 cts.  jnstances bringing 3 cts. to 4 cts. per 


12s shuttle . ; . 13$ to 14 cts. . 
“aed , pound advance, on account of the ad- 
10s hosiery . ; - 13$tol4 cts. Since in wool. 


128 . y : - Hep to ls ot. Mohair yarns have advanced sharply, 


— : : ; s a a 144 cts. in some instances as much as 30 to 40 
~ o 5 + Bipot. per cent. 


+ b> eee ie te > im vt iat ny Woolen and merino dull, and all 
” ata rs orders takep at very unsatisfactory 
eae 1-2 ct. to 1 1-2 cts. above cops. prices to spinners. 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


v~—~~Dyers and Finishers,~~-~ 


: DIAMOND FAST BLACK . 
FOR 
COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEAOHERS. 
SAMPLE SKEIN FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FIRTH ck FOSTER BROS., 


OFFICES: 125 Cestnut St., Phila. WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adanis &St., 
New York Office, 351 Canal St. Mensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


THE FORSYTH CO., 


~ Make a Specialty of 
warinen venom, FAST Black on Knit Goods. 
NE VY HAVEN, CONN. 
HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, “assur 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 


orrice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


E. G. BLODGETT, Prest. PAWTUCKET, R. I. E. W. ORSWELL, Treas 
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Roller Skins. 


The familiar pelican trade mark of Geo. 
Fell & Son, of Bolton, Eng., in connection 
with roller skins, is well recognized by 
English manufacturers as a guarantee of 
their trustworthiness. American manufac. 
turers are finding it outalso. In addition to 
manufacturing pelican roller skins for Egyp- 
tian and sea island cotton yarns, and fine 
counts and Welsh roller skins for American 
cotton yarns and coarse counts, the firm 
transacts a general leather trade. It has 
had a long and honorable career, and Amer. 
ican buyers can be assured of satisfactory 
treatment. 


—L. Lanier, president of the Lanett and 
West Point Cotton Mills, bas recently placed 
additional orders for cards and drawing 
frames with the Pettee Machine Works, of 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


—The Warren Mfg. Co., of Warren, Md., 
has ordered a number of cards and drawing 
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frames from the Pettee Machine Works, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


—The Reliance Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
ring travelers, and Hedge, Lewis & Co., but- 
ton manufacturers, of New Bedford, have 
consolidated, the ownership of the two con- 
cerns being identical. The business will be 
done under t.e name of the Hedge-Lewis 
Manufacturing Co., to which all communica- 
tions should be addressed. G. H. Hedge, A. 
W. Lewis, D. A. Corey and M. A. Wood com- 
prise the company. 


—Several Mexican mills have been putting 
in Bramwell feeds and other improvements, 
supplied by Geo. 8. Harwood & Son. 

—The Cordaville Woolen Co., Cordaville, 
Mass., has recently bad its Bramwell picker 
teed .widened and improved. Geo. 8S, Har 
wood & Son, Boston, did the work. 


—Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J., have lately added a 60-inch Bramwell 
feed, with all the latest improvements for 
cotton work, built by Geo. 8. Harwood & 
Son, Boston. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 


. Pocketines, 


Flanneletts, and all 


descriptions of Dyed Goods. 
NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French Fianne] Finish 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


T. BROPHY, 


Kensington Dye Works, 


Dyer of all Kinds of Varn, 
Jasper Street above Clearfield, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


Turkey Red Dye Works. 


KELLER & COOPER, 
110-112 Putmam St., Dyersof Turkey Red 
PHILADELPHIA. for all Purposes. 

A specialty of Turkey Red to stand Bleaching. 
In Skeins and Warps. 





FAST FANCY COLORS. 


We make a specialty of dyeing Mode and 
Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
other fancy shades. Colors absoluteiy 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
913 W, Work St., Philadelphia, Fa. 





Cranston Worsted Mills, 


Dyers of 


WORSTED YARNS, 


Slubbing and Mohair. 
Clean Black on Knitting Yarns. BRISTOL, R. I. 





THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer, 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 
quickest possible time. Especial attention given to western shippers. All wools covered 
by insurance while in my possession. I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia. Im 
mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of References. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., 
Represented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 
with Quick Return Motion. 


ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


—S= WORCESTER, MASS. 


—MODERATERPRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, imeluding 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Townsend, Established 1885. 


“se™" “MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Pin Plates. Also 
Cotton Combs neatly re needled. Dealer in the Best English 
and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


aaa All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER, CONN. 
RADEY, CUNNINGHAM & CO., ™4%UFactuners 
Card Clothing of All Kinds. 


INDEPENDENT of our Competitors, and Dependent on our Customers. 
2137 DICKERSON STREET BKENSINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Radey is a practical tanner, and Mr. Cunningham was a late member of James Smith & Co. 
before they sold out to the consolidation of the Card Clothing Co. 


COVEL «x OSBORN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


& a seal 
Mill Bandings Poagpoenge nen ere 


= * a 
AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF | Upp les 
a 


COOK’S LOOM FORKS. 


7J7iandad 73 Picasant Street, ~ Ball MRiwer 
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MILL 


Cotton. 
New Mills. oes 


—*GEORGIA, Athens. The Electric Cotton 
Mill is to be the name of the new company 
that Lamor Lyndon has been active in or- 
ganizing. The company has applied for a 
charter. The company hasa broad scheme 
for manufacturing cotton and wool, the pro- 
ducts of both, developing water power, mer- 
cantile business, etc. It will be about 15,- 
000 spindles, 2500 h. p. being gained from the 
water power at Tallahassee Shoals, the loca- 
tion chosen. 


—*GEORGIA, Elberton. Col. T. C. Swilt, 
whom we reported three months ago as be- 
ing interested in the formation of a new 
cotton company, has bought the site of the 
Hearidmont Cotton Mills, near Middleton, on 
Beaver Dam Creek, about seven miles from 
this place. The new plant is expected to 
cost about €300,000. 


—*GEORGIA, Winder. A sufficient amount 
of money has been subscribed for the new 
cotton mill at this place, it is said, and the 
following temporary officers have -been 
chosen: John 8. Smith, president, J. C. 
De La Prerriere, vice presideat, W. H. Bush, 
R. B. Russell and others directors. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Adams. Contract for 
the No.3 Millof the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Co. has been awarded to James Stewart & 
Co., of 8t. Louis and Buffalo. Work will be 
begun Aug. ist, and completed about Jan. 
lst. 


—MAsSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. The new 
cotton mill at the South End seems now 
assured, as only about $25,000 out of the 
$350,000 necessary remains to be subrcribed. 
The building will be put up on land east of 
the Hathaway mills, bounded by Gifford, 
Harbor and Cove Sts., and will doubtless be 
called the Dartmouth Mills. 


—*MISSISSIPPI, Natchez. J. N. Carpenter 
informs us in regard to the cotton mill pre- 
viously reported he would build, that no 
new mill will be built. 


—*MIssIssirPiI, Stonewall Station. Plans 
are being made for the new No. 2 mill of the 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, previously reported. 
The structure will be 80x250 feet, two stories 
higb. C. R. Makepeace & Co., Providence, 
Ri. are the architects. 


—NorTuH CAROLINA, Henderson. Plans for 
a new cotton mill have now been definitely 
worked out. The factory will have 12,000 
spindles. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Mayodan. The Mayo 
Falis Cotton Mills (F. H. Fries, Winston, N. 
C., president and treasurer), the incorpora- 
tion of which we recently noticed, expects 
to have its new mill tinished for production 
in the spring. The new mill, which will 
turn out on ed | yarns, is to have 15,200 
spindles, and will be run by water power. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Rockingham. Work 
has been begun on the foundations of the 
cotton mill which we three months ago re- 
ported as projected by R. I. Stevens. The 
structure will be three stories high, and the 


NEWS. 


walls about 400 feet square. The mill is lo- 
cated about one mile from the Yadkin River. 
It is expected the equipment will be 16,000 
spindles, 500 looms. This is the fourth mill 
owned by the Steele tamily, in this vicinity 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Rutherfordton. The 
Ratherford Cotton Mills have increased their 
capital stock to $100,000 The plant will now 
be pushed to completion rapidly. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Salisbury. Pr. 8B. 
Thompson, Samuel McCubbins and N. B. 
McCanless are organizing a cotton manufac. 
turing company, and have half of the neces 
sary $60,000subscribed. The building, which 
will be a spinning mill, is to be begun about 
August Ist. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Statesville. George H. 
Brown and others have secured a valuable 
option on what is known as the Buffalo 
Shoals property on the Catawba River. They 
will have the property surveyed at once, and 
the water power tested. It is near the rail- 
road. It is the intention of the gentlemen 
securing the option to use a portion of the 
power for a cotton mill project, in which 
Statesville parties, as well as outside capi- 
talists, will be interested, and liberal induce. 
ments will be offered to investors. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Hillsboro. A company 
is being formed to build a cotton mill at this 
place. They propose a capital stock of from 
$60,000 to $75,000. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Madison. The Mayo 
Falls Cotton Mills have been incorporated 
with capital stock of $300,000. The officers 
are: F. . Fries, president; C. W. Grandy, 
vice-president; B. N. Duke, H. W. Fries, and 
others, directors. They expect to erect a 
mill at Mayodan, near Madison. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The 
Frankford Co-operative Co, cotton goods, 
which we stated in April had bought land 
for an addition, has just let the contracts 
for a new mill, 80x150 feet, and three stories 
high. A second mill, exact duplicate of this, 
is being planned for at no present date. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Edgefield. A com. 
mission has been issued to Messrs. Tomp- 
kins & Miller as corporators of the Edgefiela 
Mfg. Co., of this place. Capital stock is put 
at $100,000, with privilege of increasing to 
$250,000. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville. The Mills 
Mill Co. has been organized with these di- 
tectors: James L. Orr, Hen Briggs, J. R. 
Robertson, of Charleston, J.B. Charles and 
W. B. Moore, of Charlotte. 0. P. Mills is 
president and treasurer, and Wm. Wilkins, 
vice president. A site is about to be selected 
and work will be speedily begun, contract 
for some of the building materials having 
been let. 


—*SoUuTH CAROLINA, Lancaster. About 
#75,000 worth of stock has been subscribed 
for the new cotton mill at this place, and a 
company has been organized, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Leroy Springs, president; 
W. C. Thompson, secretary and treasurer; 
H. 8. Chadwick, Ira B. Jones, and others, di- 
rectors. 
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ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 
2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORL, ~ MAINE. 


Pov... BURR PICKERS 
: : For Cleaning effectually ; ; 

Wool or Cotton. 
Picker and Card... 


= FEE Ds. 


STEEL RING BURRING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND FEED 
ROLLS A SPECIALTY. | 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO.; - Newark, N. J. 


























GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


AS SPECIAL FEATURES: “@0 
Welting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Heel Work, Machines with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tables and Shafting with Transmitters. 
Ali machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts 
MACHINE JOBING. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Phi:adelphia. 


| 
: 
' 





WE MANUFACTURE 


SPINNING TRAVELERS, TWISTING TRAVELERS, 


Round and Square Points. Steel and Bronze. 


PAPER CONES AND PARALLEL TUBES. 
Let us send you lists and discounts 


HEDGE-LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER CoO., 


Manufactuers ot 


Calf, Sheep and and Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester, ~ New Hampshire. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


—CONNECTICUT, Norwich. The Falls Co. 
are making improvements at their mill. 


—GEORGIA, Elberton. The proprietors of 
the Swift Cotton Mill contemplate building 
an additional 5000 spindle mill. 


—*GEORGIA, Lafayette. The addition to 
the Union Cotton Mill-, recently noted, will 
consist of 3072 spindles, 84 looms and s cards. 
Production will begin in September, tully 60 
new hands being e employed The ne w mill 
will make muslins and sheetings. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Bondsville. The vari 
ous improvements which the Boston Duck 
Co is making, inclade two pairs of horizon- 
tual water wheels of 350 h.p. each, a lot of 
new machinery, including flat cards, draw 
ing, slubbers, fly frames and = spinning. 
There will also be built an addition to the 
bleachery, « three story building, 70x170 
feet. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Hopedale. Draper’s 
temple sbop is to be enlarged by an addition 
22x50 feet, three stories high. The new 
part will be used for making shuttles for the 
Northrop loom. 

—MaSSaCHUSETTS, Lowell. The addition 
tothe No. 6 Mill of the Tremont & Sutfolk 
Co., which we recently reported, will be used 
for preparatory work on cotton flannels and 
blankets. It will contain about 200 new 
jooms, and will be tinished about October 
ist. About 200 new bands will be added to 
the pay roll of the compuny by the extension. 


—MAasSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Appleton 
Mfg. Co. isto pntup a new building 100x120 
feet, seven stories high. The first floor will 
be used asa napping room, >econ+d for finish 
ing and the stories above for stu rage. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. The 
Grinnell Mfg. Corporation contemplates 
ereeting a new weaving building, two stor 
ies high and several hundred feet long. The 
purpose is primarily to do away with the 
number of -inall weaving rooms now ured, 
uithough some increase in capacity is 
likely 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Nor'h Adams. Plans 
for the adsition to the Beaver Mills, 
viously reported, have been made by 
shekion & Co., of Providence, R. I., and con. 
tract for the building has been let to Porter 
& Hannum. Work will be commenced at 
once. 


—*M ASSACHUSETTS, Northbridge. The 
addition to the Linwood ¢ ten Mills which 
we recently noted, is to be x200 feet. A 
large addition will ‘als s0 be ake to the en 
vine house and steam plant, a Corliss engine 
put in, also a new elertric lighting plant. 
These improvements will cost ahout $50,000, 
und will double the capacity of the mill 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. The Whitten. 
ton Mfg. Co. are building an addition to their 
cloth room. The building will be 40x120 feet 
in size. 


—MaSSACHUSETTS, Three Rivers. The Otis 
Co. is to build an addition to its stock house, 
three stories high, 80x60 feet in size. 


—NeEwW YORK, Stuyvesant Falls. An addi- 
tion is being built to the batting room of the 
Van Alen Cotton Mills. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. The High. 
land Park Mfg. Co is likely to increase its 
capital in order to build a spinning mill. 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 

GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds ot 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 
MACHINERY. 


Rovin 
Light 


Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
orgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


For Cleaning WooljWaste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manutactured by the Stillman- 
Rich Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. Send for 
circular. 


Ifyou want the Best. 
Order our Patent Melallic 


a. Rings. 
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Established 1810, 


ALLISON BROS., “*i""" 
Textile Soaps. 


FACTORY : 


Middletown, Conn. 


When ordering F AN 


GET THE BEST. 
Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 


Roving Cans. 


made of the best IXXX Tinned 
sheets. Years of experience and 
improved methods of manufac 
ture have enabled us to produce 
- a Can unexcelled for strength, 
Hill’s Patent finish, and durability. 
Roving Can. 


Jas. Hill Mfg. Co., 


SILK, WOOLEN and 
COTTON, 














Providence, 
Rhode TIaland. 
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ESTABL ISHE D 1565 


W. W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 


Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 
Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORL, - MAINE. 


parcnurst BURR PICKERS 


Wool or Cotton. 














Picker and Card... 
= Ewe EDs. 


STEEL RING BURRING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND FEED | 
ROLLS A SPECIALTY. | 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO.; - Newark, N. J.. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


rom i FEATURES: “#8 
Welting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Heel Work, Machines with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tables and Shafting with Transmitters. 
Ali machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts 
MACHINE JO %BING. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Phi:adelphia. 








wE MANUFACTURE 


SPINNING TRAVELERS, TWISTING TRAVELERS, 


Round and Square Points. Steel and Bronze. 


PAPER CONES AND PARALLEL TUBES. 
Let us send you lists and discounts 


HEDGE-LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER Co., 


ufactue 


Calf, Die and ‘omne Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester, - New Hampshire. 
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NEWS 












Enlargements and Improvements. 


—CONNECTICUT, Norwich. The Falls Co. 
are making improvements at their mill. 





—GEORGIA, Elberton. The proprietors of 
the Swift Cotton Mill contemplate building 
an additional 5000 spindle mill. 













—*GEORGIA, Lafayette. The addition to 
the Union Cotton Mill-, recently noted, will 
consist of 3072 spindles, 34 looms and s cards. 
Production will begin in September, tully 60 
new hands being employed. The new mill 
will make muslins and sheetings. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Bondsville. The vari- 
ous improvements which the Boston Duck 
Co is making, include two pairs of horizun- 
tal water wheels of 350 h.p. each, a lot of 
new machinery, including flat cards, draw 
ing, slubbers, fly frames «and = spinning. 
There will also be builtan addition to the 
bleachery, « three story building, 70x170 
feet. 















—MASSACHUSETTS, Hopedale. Draper’s 
temple shop is to be enlarged by an addition 
226x650 feet, three stories high. The new 
part will te used for making shuities for the 
Northrop loom. 





















—MaSSaACHUSETTS, Lowell. The addition 
tothe No. 6 Mill ot the Tremont & Sutfolk 
Co., which we recently reported, will be used 
for preparatory work on cotton flannels and 
blankets. It will contain about 200 new 
looms, and will be finished about October 
Int. About 200 new bands will be added to 
the pay rol! of the company by the extension. 













—MAsSACHUSETIS, Lowell. The Appleton 
Mfg. Co. isto putup a new building 100x120 
feet, seven stories high. The first floor will 
be used asa nupping room, > econ for finish 
ing and the stories above for st. rage. 





—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. The 
Grinnell Mfg. Corporation contemplates 
ereeting a new weaving building, two stor 
ies high and several hundred feet long. The 
purpose is primarily to do away with the 
number of -inall weaving rooms now ured, 
uithough some increase in capacity is 
likely. 











—*MASSACHUSETTS, Nor-h Adams. Plans 
for the addition to the Beaver Mills, pre 
viously reported, have been made by F. P. 
sheldon & Co., of Providence, R. I., and con- 
tract for the building has been let to Porter 
& Hannum. Work will be commenced at 
onee. 










—*MASSACHUSETTS, Northbridge. The 
addition to the Linwood Cotton Mills which 
we recently noted, is to be 776x200 feet. A 
large addition will also be made to the en 
vine house and steam plant, a Corliss engine 
put in, also a new electric lighting plant. 
these improve ments will cost ahout $50,000, 
und will double the capacity of the mill. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. The Whitten- 
ton Mfg. Co. are building an addition to their 
cloth room. The building will be 40x120 feet 
in size. 






—MAasSACHUSETTS, Three Rivers, The Otis 
Co. is to build an addition to its stock house, 
three stories high, 80x60 feet in size. 






~NEW YORK, Stuyvesant Falls. An addi- 
tion is being built to the batting room of the 
Van Alen Cotton Mills. 






—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. The High. 
land Park Mfg. Co is likely to increase its 
capital in orJer to build a spinning mill. 












Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wma. J. BUCKLEY) 

GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning WooljWaste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Rich Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. Send for 
circular. 


If you want the Best. 
Order our Patent Metallic 
Burnished Rings. 
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Established 1810, 


ALLISON BROS., “*;""" 
Textile Soaps. 


SILK, WOOLEN and 
COTTON, 


FACTORY: 


Middletown, Conn. 





When ordering CANS 


GET THE BEST. 
Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 


Roving Cans. 











made ot the best IXXX Tinned 
esheets. Years of experience and 
improved methods of manufac 
ture have enabled us to produce 


-— a Can unexcelled for strength, 
Hill’s Patent finish, and durability. 
Roving Can. 


Providence, 
Rhode Taland,. 


Jas. Hill Mfg. Co., 
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oN "1893" HIGH "SPEED WOOLEN ‘SWORSTED LO 
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Established 1866. Incorporated 1894. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manufacturers of improved 


P Open Shed Full Fancy Looms 


for weaving Worsteds, Woolens and 
Dress goods. Positive Open Shed Dobby 
for light or heavy weaving. 


Satinets, Jeans, Flannels, 


Cane, Wire, Duck and Gunny Looms, 
Tapestry, Brussels Looms, Printing 
Drums and Sitting Frames. 


180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street. 


VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. ; 
Burlington, Vt. 

¢ 

{ 













Vuk SATINET LOOM. 


PATTERN CUTTERS, 


Adapted tc 
the wants 
of small 
mills, 








12.000 Yas. 





Will Cut 19 inches; weighs 125 pounds. Price, 
photo and description on application. 


ALBERT H. GLEASON, ®°°Sngr7™ 


CHO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improwveda 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


Mills at Essex Junction, Vt, . 











IST COPY AVAILABLE 








MILL 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, King’s Mountain. 
The addition to the Dilling Cotton Mills re- 
cently noted, are likely to be completed in 
season for production of gray sheetings this 
month. There will be 5558 new spindles, 
270 new jooms, 12 new sets of cotton cards. 
Mill will be run by steam, 175 new hands be- 
ing employed. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Lowell. The Spencer 
Mountain Cotton Mill is to double its capac- 
ity, the concern having been incorporated 
with Laban Lineberger as president. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Lexington. The W. E. 
Holt Cotton Mills are putting in 60 new 
looms. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Mt. Holly. The addi- 
tion to the Nims Mfg. Co., which we recently 
noted, will afford opportunity for the intro 
duction of 800 new spindles, balf of which 
will be put in immediately, and the other 
half before spring. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken J. Ell. 
wood Lee Co. bas torn down two stone 
houses adjoining its mill, and will build a 
factory thereon. The struc'ure will be used 
tor a medicated eotton plant. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Manville. An addition to 
the Manville Mills is to be erected, 100x200 
teet in size, two stories high. This will give 
employment to 300 people. The carding de 
partment of the mills will be increased one. 
third in capacity thereby, and the looms by 
400. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Spartansburg. The 
Fairmont Cotton Mflls are preparing to 
double the size of their buildings, and will 
put in 100 or more looms immediately. 
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—SOUTH CAROLINA, Union. The Union Cot- 
ton Mills have increased the capital stock of 
their company from $125,000 to $200,000, and 
will enlarge their plant. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Welford. The Tucapau 
— Mills Co. contemplate adding 5000 
spindles, 


Mills Starting Up. 


—ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa. Work has been 
begun in the new cotton factory of the J. 
Snow Co., yarns exclusively. 


—GEORGIA, Athens. James White has 
bought the Princeton Cotton Factory, the re- 
ported price being around #30,000. Improve 
ments are in progress. The mill has been 
started up with John Morton as superinten. 
dent. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. Mt. 
Pleasant Mill will be in operation Aug. Ist, 
the new machinery now in position. For 
the present only coarse yarns from a low 
grade of cotton will be made. Eventually 
cloth will be turned out for which an add 
tion will be provided. Nearly 400 hands are 
employed. 


—NEW JERSEY, Gloucester City. The Argo 
Mills, formeriy the Washington, have par. 
tially resumed operations, after a shut down 
of about five years. A year ago the mills 
were sold to Philadelphia and Chester capi- 
talists, who organized the Argo Mills Co. 
They have completely overhauled the plant, 
und equipped it with the most modern ima- 
chinery. All the departments will shortly 
be started up. 





Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 





AMERICAN SUPPLY 0, in 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Mill Supplies, 





JACOB WALDER, 


- Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States of 


BRASS 


~ stant IAT Us 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 








FREDERIC HAND & (0,, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St., : 


JACQUARD 
DESIGNERS AND 
CARD CUTTERS. 


PATERSON, W. J 
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~ LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


For the Removal and Prevention of Scale in Steam Boilers, 
















are endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the worid; they are adopted by the United States and 
Foreign Governments, and are highly recommended in our standard books on Steam Engineering. To 
prove this statement, I will send one of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $5 00 per copy, by 
mail, free of charge, with an order tor the Compound. As I manufacture all my different chemicals, I 
can sell at less than half the price charged by other parties in my line. 

For fnll information, address, , 


GEO, W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


SELF CLOSING 
.... fire Doors and Shutters. 


Estimates made for protection of Wall Openings with Doors or 
Shutters of the most approved type. 


Write for circulars and references to 


VICTOR MFG. CO., Newburyport, Mass. / 
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No Batteries. 
THE PNEUMATIC No Complicated Mechanism, 


No Expensé Maintaining it. 
WATCHMAN CHECK No Chance for it to get out of Order, 
* No Possibility of Watchman Beating it. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Aatemationliy records time of arrival and 
rture of E 


The National Time Register ctece5 cm pettien pants oe 
THE PNEUMATIC WATCHMAN CHECK CO., Columbus, Obio 


Hun Berry, 


Manufacturer of 


Ventilating 
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PRIN IR IR IRIR FRESE R IRENE 








For drying all kinds of Materlal, wnd 
for removing Steam, Smoke or Gas, 







This is the only Wheel manufactured 
that has no back draught on the delivery 
side. 






Send for a Circular to 
No. 23 West First Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Facts and Gossip. 


—CONNECTICUT, Willimantic. James £E. 
Hayden who has now been made permanent 
receiver of the Natchaug Silk Co., has been 

ranted an order by the court, authorizing 
fim to sell all or part of the property. 


—GEORGIA, Athens. The new cotton mill 
at this point in which W. 8. Holman is inter 
ested, will be 1un by electricity, the com- 
pany having leased 300 h.p. trom the electric 
company that is deveioping Mitchell Bridge 
Shoals. 


—GwBoRGIA, Augusta. The Algernon Mills, 
cotton, have applied to the city for the use 
of 750 additional horse power of water. 


—ILLINOIS, Chicago. A receiver has been 
appointed for the Star Knitting Works, man 
utacturers of women’s underwear. The 
company was incorporated in Is9l, with a 
capital stock of $20,000. On Jan. lst the as 
sets claimed were $31,000, liabilities $11,000. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Millbury. Mr. R. F. 
Crane, of Buston, contemplates leasing the 
J. 8. Rich shoddy mill. If the lease is taken 
operations in the same will commence at 
ouce. 


—MICHIGAN, Detroit. The Novelty Knit- 
ting Works Co. has increased its stock from 
$5000 to $20,000. 


—NEW JERSEY, Phillipsburg. Ashley & 
Shaw, proprieto.s of the silk mill at Hack 
ettstown, N. J., are in negotiation with the 
Board of Trade at this point, relative to the 
building of a throwing mill. The proposi 
tion is tuat the Board of Trade erect a mill 
costing about $15,000, and issue bonds there- 
for. The company is to putin $35,000 worth 
of machinery, and employ 100 hands. An 
other meeting will be held next week. 


—NEW YORK, Cohoe-. The West Side Knit- 
ting Mill has been closed on a mortgage by 
Herman Winkler of froy. It was operated 
by Fred Winkler, bis son, who expects to 
form a stock company, and speedily resu ne 
operations. 


—NEW YorRK, Mechanicsville. The plant of 
the Tenendaho Knitting Co. has been sold to 
Messrs. Donahne & Smith, of Cohoes, for 
440,000. The new firm will op: n the mill as 
svon as it can be put in order. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Frankford. F W. Simons 
the hosiery manufacturer, is to increase his 
production by putting in new machinery, 
and making various improvements. He has 
taken « partner, and the firm will hereafter 
be known as Simons & Baxindine. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. William 
Evans, recently reported as about starting 
a hosiery mill, informs us that there is noth- 
ing definite about it as yet, and that plans 
are uncertain. 


—RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. The 
Rhode Island Bleaching & Dyeing Works, 
Whittle & Hanrahan, located at Providence, 
is soon to move the business to its branch at 
this place, which has been known as the 
Bolton Bleachery. Theaddition to the plant 
will be a building 180 feet square, three 
stories high. Itis hoped to begin the work 
in August. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. The 
Granby Cotton Mill Co., which we recently 
noted as having applied for a charter, bas 
elected W. B. Smith Whaley, president, A. C. 
Haskell, vice president, and Wm. Barnwell, 
secretary and treasurer. 


—TENNESSEE, Chattanooga. The Purk 
Woolen Mill, owing to some unavoidable 
delays, will not be completed so that busi. 
ness can be begun before Nov. Ist. 








FOR SALE. 


Cotton and Woolen Machinery. 


Largest lot in store to be found in this 
country. Storehouses with over two acres 
of floorage. 


JEREMIAH CLARK 
64 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 


MACHINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Hydro-Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Dealer in New and Second-Hand 


MACHINERY. 


Agent for 
Wm. White Textile Machine Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Atlas Mtg. Co, Newark, N. J. Radey, Cunning- 
ham & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Worcester Chemical Compartment 
Fire Pail Company, 


Manufacturers ot 











APPROVED AND ENDORSED BY 


New England Insurance Exchange and 
Board of Underwriters. 

National Association Fire Engineers, 1891 

Diploma, New England Fair, 1890 and 1891. 

Medal, R. I. Industrial Exhibition, 1890. 

Medal, Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso 
ciation Fair, 1890. 

Grand Bronze Medal, Industrial Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1891. 

Diploma and Gold Medal, Parisian Invent 
ors’ Academy, 1591. 


Send for Testimonials. 


LEVI LINCOLN, 


Treasurer, 


Worcester, - - Mass. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 








CARRY MONEY 
DO N oT WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKF 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
ws AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

















THE COTTON MARKET 





The Cotton Market. 


All things considered, the cotton 
market shows much more buoyancy 
than\might be expected. The yield 
promises to be at least average, but 
what is more important, the surplus 
from last year is ample to provide for 
all contingencies, even should damage 
to the growing crop prove to have bern 
greatly under-estimated, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely. Army worms are 
creating some havoc, but the readiness 
to sell in the New Orleans market, on 
the slightest advance, shows there is no 
very serious alarm in that quarter. 

There was an increase in speculative 
trading the last of July, although out- 
siders have by no means overcome their 
shyness, holding off on the ground that 


there is nothing very threatening in the | 
On the other hand, when the | 


situation. 
market can quickly rally, from two 
weeks’ flatness, on a few unfavorable 
weather reports, some inquiry by Fall 
River mills, and an increase in Liverpool 
contracts, it shows an 
strength that cannot be ignored. Mills 
are now so busy that the large stocks 
on band are being eaten into with 
surprising rapidity. The lateness of 
the crop exposes it to unusual dangers, 
but, after all, about the strongest bull 
argument is the unprecedented corn 
crop, which can hardly fail to make 
the furmers more independent. 

The statistics of visible supply given 
below. show that the decrease has been 
very uniform the last four years,*a coin- 
cidence worthy of note being that the 
largest decrease occurred in 1894, when 


the visible supply was the smallest. 

Total. De 

crease. 
356,772 
337 082 
306,223 
337,445 


Abroad 
and afloat. 
2,158,000 2.573,982 
1,63 ,006 1,948,750 
1,704,000 2,098 910 
1,832,000 2,437,356 


In U.S. 


1895 July 26 415,982 
1804-27 311,750 
1003 * 98 394,910 
1s92 «*)=«29 «605,356 

On July 26, 9,671,151 bales had come 
into sight, against 7,367,915 last year, 
and 8,978,429 in 1892. Takings by 
Northern spinners from Sept. 1st to July 
26th, amounted to 2,007,553 _ bales, 
against 1,554,521 a year ago, and 2,173,- 
288 in 1892. 

Egyptian is slow, and a shade lower 


PASSENGLR 
)© FREIGHT 


“94 Li Be RTY 


W YORK 


f pNE\ ) ROCHESTER. N Y 
ODGES DUILDING, - \ 
: DETROIT 250 U 


McCALVeY ELEVATOR WORKS, 


Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


602.604 Ch St. 
0. Fy TAXLOR, OHILADELPHIA. 





undertone of | 


Bosten Office, 67 Chuancey Bt ~ 


| ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any place, qopeeey ts) 

9 weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 

ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 

Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





A. 3S PEARL Sie 
) BOSTON, MASS.(5, 


|} HE WEEKLY EDITION OF 


SHELDON'S SPECIAL REPORTS 


is the most Authentic Becord of the im. 
portant business changes constantly 
transpiriIng. M#nufacturers should take it 
and use its columns for their announements 
of new goods etc. Terms $2 per annum. 
J.D. SHELDON & Co., Publishers, 54 Franklin 
Street, New York. 
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on new crop. The cool weather has 
only served to spread the worms. 

Peruvian in fair dewand, particularly 
the coarser grades. The old crop is 
cleaned up. 


The Wool Market. 


Early August finds the wool market 
back again in the condition in which it 
usually is at this season. The specula- 
tive interest is out, for the time being, 
at least, yet the undertone is almost as 
strong as ever. Dealers are utilizing 
the lull for packing and shipping, which 


in themselves diminish the volume of 
business. Ordinarily some sagging 
might he expected, but this seems ux 
likely, in view of the numerous minnows 
who held aloof while the big fish were 
biting, and are now obliged to supply 
their own immediate needs. This de- 
mand, in itself, is sufficient to keep the 
volume of trade up to a respectable 
point. The strike in the Kensington 
district is a potent factor in reducing the 
movement of carpet wools, which have 
failed to realize anything like the ad- 
vance in finer grades, in consequence. 
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Send me 
SIX CENTS 
in stamps for 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. PARK 
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WOOL MARKET 








Money is so easy that wool can be car- 
ried at a fraction of the cost of a few 
years ago, which constitutes another 
argument against a decided break. It is 
generally recognized that many farmers 
are holding their clip at fictitious values, 
and must drop; but a break in first 
hands would have small influence on 
the market at large. Perhaps the most 
troablesome element in the situation is 
found in the cheap wool which some 
manufacturers have on hand, enabling 
them to accept orders at old prices. 
These, their competitors, not thus favor- 
ably situated, must meet. 

Never was less of the domestic clip 
consigned, making marked vacillations 
all the more unlikely. Notwithstand- 
the unprecedented stocks in Chicago, 


small concessions are sufficient to bring 
quick buyers. Importers are not so op- 
timistic as their competitors. They are 
surprised at the way prices at the Lon- 
don auctions have been kept up, and de- 
clare Americans are responsible there- 
for. As a matter of fact, Continental 
buyers have scarcely more than nibbled, 
until a recent date. The next London 
sale opens September 17. The fine 
wools bought abroad are now beginning 
to be received, and their relative values, 
as compared with corresponding domes- 
tic grades, will be speedily established. 

The sales in July, and in three months 
ending with July for the past four years 
have been as follows: 

MONTH OF JULY. 


Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
19GB. cece 32,379,559 18,466,255 50,851,314 
Is04 26,648, 135 4,234,600 30,882,735 
1893 9,644,400 4,801,550 14,445,950 
1892. . 24,562,400 3,994,750 38,557,150 
THREE MONTHS, MAY-JULY. 
SS 59,277,172 45,953,355 105,236 027 
BERS. ..s000 44,947,946 13,253,428 58,201,474 
1808. .o000 24,633,400 16,549,550 41,182,950 
1892.....- 48,794,800 33,689,900 82,484,700 





with best referen- 
ces and established 


Philadelphia Agent <e:'s»4'exsbisica 


Goods line is open to represent some more 
mills iD #IOSEERY OR OTHER TEX. 
TALE FABRICS. Address, 

H. ROSENBAUM, 
510 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For. saan nn 30 
wles, 


{00 Broad Looms, Crompton | 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Etc. 
Winders, Warp Mills, Ete. 
Plate Presses. 


C. A, FURBUSH, 4th and Cumberland Sts., Phila, Pa. 


Spoolers, 
Crawtord Steam 









| FINISHING MACHINERY iryins. bye 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


BARGAINS 
IN 


New = Second-Hand Machinery. 


Will be sold cheap before removal Engines 
f the best : make and 2) to 
0 H. P 


Calendering, 





vrlise 
from 


several Ce 
in first-class condition, 


I can furnish with \these engines a heavy fly 
band wheel 


wheel or 


state the foll 


Also to close up an ¢ owing new automatic en 
gines will be sold cheap, strictly high grad One 
in. x30 in ne 12 in.x 20 in., and one 12 in.x 14 in 

Also in stock, a double 23 in.x 6) in., Corliss Engir 
n.x 36 in., and 12 in.x 36 in., Corl » Engi nes; 16 in.x ! 
and 10 in.x 16 in., Buckeye Eng 12 in.x 12 it 
12 1-2 in.x 15 in., and 91-2 in.x 12 in., "B ck; 9 in.x 12 





New me wk Safety 
slide valve engines, 
water heaters, centrifugal pumps, hoisting 
gines, lathes, planers, shapers, drill presses 
and steam hammers and wood wot ng 
600 light dynamos, | to 60 H. P. motors 
FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 N. Third St., Phila 


m0 Beach Sts 


rrenton; 9 in.x 9 in., Automatic Engi 





Large stock of 


z 


milling machine 
machinery, 500 and 


Warehouses, 159 Canal and 


Woolen Machinery For Sale, 


One 36 inch Davis & Furber Picker, 
Bramwell feeder, nearly new. 

One 36 inch Sargent Burr Picker, 
new cylinder. 


One James Smith & Co. 





with 
with extra 


\ 3cylinder 60in wide, 

/ Garnett Machine. 
{capacity #6 yards, 

*? good condition. 

Up and Down Gigs. 


One Butterworth Dryer 


Four Davis & Furber, 

One Davis & Furber Double Acting Gig. 

Two Davis & Furber Rotary Gigs. 
Address A, TEXTILE WORLD. 


Fitchburg R.R. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


SHORT LINE 


BOSTON 


—— 11) —_ 


CHICAGO 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger station at 


9.00 A.M. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further parficulars apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 


Gen’l Pass. 





Agent. 
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—H. G. McKértow & Co., 31 State St. (Wor- 
thington Building), Boston, Mass., have re- 
cently been appointed sole agents for the 
United States and Canada, of Tweedales & 
Smalley, cottén machinery builders, ot 
Castleton, England. This is a most desir. 
able connection, as the reputation that the 
English firm has won for itself is a most en- 
viable one. Their line of machinery embraces 
openers and pickers, revolving flat top 
cards, electric stop motion drawing frames, 
slubbing, intermediate and roving trames. 
There are new designs and patterns for 1895, 
embodying many impoitant improvements. 
The firm has already taken some good 
orders, and solicits inquiries from cotton 
manufacturers. Messrs. McKerrow & Co. 
also handle “Gripwell” size, and other mill 
specialties and supplies. 


—The Harrisburg Foundry and Machine 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., are the builders of the 
Ideal engine, which was chosen as the mo- 
tive power for the electric light and power 


plant at Keith’s new theatre, in Boston. 
This beautiful marble engine room is de- 
scribed at length in the July number of 
Lord’s Power and Machinery Magazine. A 
handsome little booklet has recently been 
issued by the Harrisburg Co., descriptive of 
the plant. 


—The National & Providence Worsted 
Mills have placed repeat order with the 
American Drosophore Company, tur their 
drosophore humidifiers. 


—The Whittenton Manufacturing Co., of 
Taunton, Mass., has just issued a new version 
of that evergreen idyll of the nursery, Cin- 
derella, in connection with the advertising 
of its Cinderella flannelettes. The booklet 
is executed in colors, and illustrated in a 
way sure to {please the tittle fei. The ac- 
companying flannelette samples are in ten 
pretty shades, specially adapted for child. 
ren’s wear. The fabric is bound to be popu 
lar, for in texture, color and finish it is just 
right. 





Ramie Yarns. 


Spun Silk, Tussah, Domestic and 
Imported Cotton Yarns. 
HOSIERY YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


FRED MOSS, 460 Broome St., N. Y. 





WM. O. HOWLAND, 
Top Roll Coverer. 


HAND MADE COTS TO ORDER 
FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


128 East Sixth St., Chester, Pa. 





A. CG. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
Flyer Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 


Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


THE TO 


CE MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Sele Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 


3end for circular. 





DESIGNS. Expert Serviee. 


Iam prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 
and patterns of goods. If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. Iam in constant 
touch with the New York market, and have the yy technical knowledge. I am not 


simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work 


desired. My terms are not un 


reasonable. All communiations confidentiail. Address DESIGNER, P. 0. Box, 222 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALA, 


54 1-2 Hermon St.,. Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Circular. 
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Fires. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Millbury. Fire in W. G. 
Farrington’s scouring mill, originating in a 


an 27 gag week, cansed loss of $2000 on the 
uilding. 
—MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. The old 


Bangs shoddy mill, owned by W. A. Young, 
has been completely destioyed by fire. Loss 
about $7000. 


—Nkw YORK, Oneida. The O. K. K. Knit- 
ting Mill, Owen, Keenan & Kershaw, pro- 
prietors, was recently 4 by fire to the 
extent of abeut $5000. The mill will be shut 
down fora month while repairs are being 
made. 


—New York, Waterford. The Ford Mfg. 
Co.’s knitting mill was burned on the after 
noon of the 20th, with property surrounding 
it. The less will amount to about $100,000; 
partially insured. It is said the mill will be 
completely rebuilt. 





—PENNSYLVANIA, Hanover. The large 
brick shoddy mill owned by Edward Clegg, 
and operated by Clegg & Bros. Carbonizing 
Co., was destroyed by fire the 20th. The 
structure and maciinery is a total loss, 
amounting to over $20,000. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Wn. J. 
Lioyd’s waste mill, Hancock §t., has been 
destroyed. Loss on stock about $50,000. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. Flames in 
the old wooden storehouse of the Social 
Mfg. Co. last week did $5000 damage. Boys 
are supposed to have set the fire. 


—The G. A. R. holds its 29th annual en- 
campment at Louisville, Ky., in September. 
The Fitchburg R. R., Hoosac Tunnel route, 
announces attractive excursions to the en- 
campment. Particulars may be had upon 
application. 


—The Fulton Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. Y., 
placed their third order with the American 
poner Company, for their drosopkore 


humidifiers. These will replace all other 
torms of humidifiers. 


—The business of John M. Sharpless & Co, 
established in 1835, hae been transferred to 
The Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co., with 
offices at 22 No. Front St, Philadelphia, 
which will be pleased to have a con. 
tinuance of the pleasant relations so long. 
existing with the patrons of the old concern 
The works of this company, known as the 
Riverside Mills, are located at Chester, Pa., 
where there are ample facilities for receiv 
ing the raw mate and s pping their 
mapufactured product, tracks in mil) yard 

mnecting with the Penn., ing and 
Balto. & Ohio railroads, besides daily com- 
munication with Philadelphia, enabling the 
concesn to ship to all points without extra 
handling. 


—TENNESSEE, Knoxville. J.J.McGoldrick, 
806 N. Central Ave., is desirous of obtaining 
information relative to machinery and fix- 


tures necessary for plant for knitting 
women’s and children’s underwear, capacity 
of about 200 dozen aday. Would like to re- 
ceive figures, etc., from manufacturers and 
dealers in such machinery. 


—Attention is called to the advertisement 
of a wide awake dry goods salesman, whose 
headquarters are in Philadelphia. He de- 


sires to take Om additional accounts of ho- 
siery or other textile fabrics. 





MILL OWNERS 


AND OTHERS 
Seeking New Locations for the Estab- 
lishment ef Cotton & Woolen Factories 


are invited to correspond with the undersigned relative to 
the advantages offered IN NORTHERN MEXICO for such 
enterprises. 

‘The rapidly increasing area which is being devoted there 
to the cultivation of cotton and raising of wool under the 
most favorable conditions, the excellent native labor, mod- 
erate cost of land and fuel, large domestic consumption of 
all cotton and woolen fabrics, and the high price of impor- 
ted is, Warrants the promise of immediate and remun- 
erative returns on capital invested in this class of mills in 
that region. 


Coahuila & Durango Improvement Co., 


MILLS BULLDING, 
23 Broad St., New Yerk City. 













































Woolen Mill 
FOR RENT. 


Sitnated at Pullman, Chicago, Il 


Brick 
Buildings. Steam Power. Side track to 
Mill. Main building 70x100, 3 stories; Annex 
70x100, 1 story, containing dye house, picker 
room, engine and boilers. Machinery con 
oe ee wlly of 3 sets of Davi-~ & Furber 
iron frame Cards and Davis & Furber Mules, 


80 Able Patent Automatic Knitting Machines. 
“ 


20 Mayo Single-feed “6 
35 Branson “ ss 
22 Ribbed Top, various makes, “ 


and all other machinery neces-ary to com 
ap or the outfit as a heslery plant. "Phe mill 
8 fitted up first-class thro out. 

Will be rented in its present condition, or 
if required will put in latest improved anto- 
m tting machinery, modern 
in every respect; or inste ‘eh 
machinery will put in E and Finish 
ing “Mlachinery converting the mill into 
a first class cassimere plant. Parties with 
capital can secure lease fora term of years 
on very favorable terms. The wate: is 
abundant and good hel plentiful and 
cheap. This is a splendid opportunity for 
the right party. 

For additional particulars address, 


R. B. STREET & C€0., 


184 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEXTILE 


—Smear grease and pipe joint grease were 
the primitive names applied to the substance 
manufactured by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., for smearing the joints of pipes of every 
description,also the gaskets and flange joints 
of meters and traps, bolts, screws,etc. As 
the preparation is not in reality a grease, 
and the various names have resulted in mis- 
understandings, it has been decided to 
change it to Dixon’s Graphite Pipe.Joint 
Compound. It is infinitely superior to red 
lead; in fact the best judges declare the use 
of leads is worse than having joints un 


smeared. The compound is made by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
N.J 


WORLD 


—The Crompton Co., of Crompton, R. I., 
has placed a duplicate order for drawing 
fra.nes with the Pettee Machine Works, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


—Our readers will notice on page 127 what 
appears to be a splendid chance to rent 
mill for hosiery or cassimere plant. One 
great advantage in renting instead of owning 
a woolen mill is the saving of a heavy de 
preciation every year on capital invested in 
buildings and machinery, and when lease 
expires, leasor does not have a lot of capital 
tied up in second hand machinery, which, 
in agreat many cases, will not bring 25 per 
cent. of value. 





FACTORY SITES + 


ALE 


in the fast growing villaze of 


DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 
Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, N.Y. 


For Sale. A patent in which there is big 
money. Good reasons for selling. For par 
ticulars address, No. 190 Sales Department, 
Patent Office, Munice, Ind. 


TEXTILE BOOKS HALF PRICE. 


The following new textile books will be 
sold at half original cost: 

Woolen Superintendent’s Guide by Green. 
Cost $5.00; will sell for $2.50. Fuller’s Tables, 
cost 75 cents; will sell for 40 cents. 

Everv book entirely new, taken in trade. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Box 101, South End, Bos 
ton. 








MILL FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 
A Three Set Knitting Mill, in the centre of the 
knit goods trade of New York; best of shipping 
facilities, skilled help, 48-inch cards and all cor- 
responding machinery in good condition. Can 
be bought on easy terms; good reason for selling ; 
ample room to enlarge. Will be sold with or 
without machinery. Correspondence held in 
strict confidence if desired. Address, HENRY 
HUDSON, 523 Union St., Hudson, N.Y. 





“LOOK HERE, YOUNG MAN.” 


Do you want to learn practically how to 
manufacture woolen, worsted and cotton 
goods? -If so commence at once, as I cun 
take a few more scholars in this line. Full 
instructions given in Designing, Calcula 
tions and Estimations on stock, ete. Terms 
reasonable. Address, INSTRUCTOR, Box 
719, Middleboro, Mass. 





KNITTING MILL WANTED. 


Io locate in the city of Elmira, 
for Pet purposes. 
from center of city. 
feet and is 3 stories high. 


built for heavy or light machinery. 
This building has been very little used. 
same for an interest in the business. 


N.. ¥. 
Only a block from electric car line and eight blocks 
A good location for obtaining help. 
City Water and gas or electric light supply. 
boiler house separate from main building. 
Cement floor and drying room in basement. 
The owners will rent or will contribute 
Address P. 132, 


A desirable building available 


is 38x71 
‘ire proof 
Fire hose on every floor and well 


The buildin 
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ALL THE STATES 


FRESHLY COMPILED FoR 1895 


has just been issued. 


RETAILERS, 


Contains the names of all American 


JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


of Carpets, Upholstery Goods, Curtains, Oil-Cloths and kindred 


goods. 
kind. gth year. Price, 


Lee ww 4) 


‘ Conveniently classified. 
size. Invaluable for roadmen, circulars, etc. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


TRADES PUB. COMPANY, 113 N. {2th St., Phila. i 
Publishers ‘“‘ American Carpet and Upholstery Trade” fe 


Substantially bound. Pocket 
Only work of the 
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MEN WANTED. 


Wanted. First class knitters to join our 
overseers bureau. Also want good capable 
second hands of both cotton and woolen 
carding. Machinists and loom fixers are 
also wanted. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following 
columns should be addressed in care 
of Textile Mfg. World, or inquiries 
concerning them may be addressed 
directly to “Information Depart- 
ment, Textile Mfg. World,” as fall 
particulars of each advertiser are 
on file, and the addresses of suitable 
agents, superintendents and fore- 
men for every branch of the textile 
industry will be furnished to man- 
ufacturers. 


“WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


614. Beas weaver and designer has had 
a wide experience on cassimeres, dress 
goods, worsteds, casket cloths, beavers, flan. 
nels, blankets, doeskins, satinets and jeans. 
45and married. Salary $3 or so. 





654 Woolen Superintendent. 33 years 
. of age, bas worked in some of the best 
millsin N.E. Is a practical weaver and de 
signer; thoroughly understands the making 
of cussimeres, cloakings, dress goods, ete. 
Has excellent references, Prefer N.E.,N. Y 
and Penn. 


T34 Weolen and worsted superin 
te tendent and boss fluisher. Has worked 
on broadcloth flannels, carriage cloths, wors- 
ted coatings, dress goods, linings and cotton 


warps. Has had WW years experience on 
mixes in mungo, shoddy, noils and cotton. 


760 Superintendent or Asst. Superin- 
‘ tendent and designer, has worked on 


fancy cassimers, cheviots, and meltons. Age 


3l years, married. Salary moderate. 
771 An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
‘i mill needing a man with his experience 


on cassimeres and dress goods. A good 
manager of help. Salary moderate. 


S/ 3 Es in the first ranks, very able, good 
OU" references; experience on all kinds of 
mens wear and dress goods; 33 years old 


and married. 

816 A first class superintendent, now 
, employed, desires to change Very 
extended acquaintance with all classes of 
worsted and woolen cloths. Invites corres- 


pondence, 
S81 A thorough practical manufac- 
turer and designer wants superin- 
tendency or designing position. Served his 
apprenticeship in English mills. Young, 
but widely experienced. Has worked on 
worsteds, scotch cheviots, uniform goods, 
overcoatings, cassimeres, chinchillas, dress 
goods and clonkings. Can furnish excellent 
reference; 28 years of age. 


O30 Asst. Supt, overseer of weavin 

on and designing. Has worked on al 
kinds of men’s wear, dress goods, kerseys 
beavers, etc. Age 43; married. 





R56 Superintendent and Manager. 
OVV Experienced on blankets, flannels 
dress goods, wool and worsted. Has had 
thirty years’ experience. Can give best of 
references. Unmarried. Salary and part in- 
terest can be arranged with proper parties. 
Has a knowledge of trade, having sold goods 
direct for the mill. 


S80) Superintendent or Designer in 
. large mill. Has had large experience 
in the designing and manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of goods made in a woolen mill. 
Has been superintendent and designer for 
the past 25 years. Has the bestof referenees. 
ls 49 years of age and married. Has worked 
on suitings, coatings, cloakings and over- 
coatings in worsted and wool, fancy cas~-i- 
ineres, wooland piece <yed cheviots, shawls, 
flannels, blankets, beavers, skirts, etc. Will 
go anywhere excepting Canada. 


9492, Es Expert on W oolens, W orsteds 
“<< and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten- 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 
2000 per annum. 


1023 A Good Woolen Mill Superin- 

-— tendent. Experienced on fancy cas- 
simeres, worsteds, fancy and piece dye, 
cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, 
cloakings, friezes, etc. Salary, moderate, 


Age, 38 years. Married. 
1029 Superintendent or Designer. 
=<" Here is a good man for a responsi- 
ble position. Has worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 
years old and married, and has had an expe- 
rience of 10 years as superintendent and de- 
signer. Wiil work for salary according to 
size of the mill. 


1055 Woo'et Superintendent or 

Assistant. Superintendent and de- 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 
a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beav- 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko, 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds- 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 


governed by position. 
1067 Woolen Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England. Has experience on worsteds, 
beavers, kerseys, union cassimeres and 
fancy cassimeres. Isat present unemployed. 
Prefers position in N. Y. or N. E. states. 
Will work tor $1800 per year and upwards. 
Age, 44 years; married. Has the best of 
reterences as to ability and character. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


758 Gingham Superintendent with ex- 
'YO perience on fine dress goods and shirt- 
Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 


ings. 

9g] l Colored cotton, worsteds, and 
“~*~ cassimeres, ll years superintendent in 
3 different mills, 44 years of age, married. 


934 Ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
et shirtings, cotton and woolen, both fine 
and coarse, also cheviots. High up in his 
knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dyer 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De- 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
married. 


568 Bas had extended experience in 
>. best New England mills; either as 
superintendent or carding overseer; very 
best references. Shirtings, sheetings, twills, 
white and colored. 
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996 Cotton Mill Superintendent, has 
eli had sixteen years’ experience on 
all classes of yarns, print cloth and sheet- 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives first-class references as to ability and 
character. Age 45, single. 


1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 
weaving, spooling, warping and dressing, 
but has also done good work in design 
ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 
demins, ete., ete. Is 35 and married. 


1056 Cotton Superintendent. Experi- 
enced on fine and course yarns, 

rope, twine, mops,ete. Age 29, unmarried. 

Good references. Salary $30 per week. 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1¢ G2. Woolen Carder, who can also 

— be of service in the dyehouse, un 
derstands somedveing. Has worked on car- 
riage cloths, cassimeres, and cotton mixed 
goods. Is 37 years of age, merried. Salary 
$3.00 perday. Will go on trial. 


TR7 Capable man. Carder. 42 years old, 
#4 married. Good experience and well 
recommended. Has worked on beavers, 
cassimeres, dress goods, all kinds of mixes 
and hosiery. 


S36 Strong point, hosiery, but has also 
Ure earded extensively for dress goods, 
flannels, tweeds, etc. Age 35. Salary mod. 
erate. 


932, Carder and spinner in 3 to 5 set 
“v= mill. Has worked on fine dress goods 
and cassimere stock. Age 29; married. 
Wages $3.00, or 80 


ROG Has worked in best New England 
OLVU : ~ ‘ ans ‘ 

mnills; as second hand, and capable ot 
taking an overseership in medium or small 
mill. Age 3l. 


RQ Mas carded all kinds of stock anid 
Oke ; - 
worsted in some ofthe very best rooms 
in New England as second hand, wants 
overseers position in a small room, and can 
fillit. Salary moderate. Age 30; married. 


Qf )4 Worsteds, Meltons, mixtures, and 
. cassimeres. Is a good stayer. Mar- 
ried; with a family; age 44. Wages $2.50 or 
$3.00. 


1030 Woolen Carder. A firstclass man 

with good references and wide ex- 
perience desires position as overseer of 
woolen carding. Has worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy. Age 27. Married and 
can take position at once. A trial will show 
that he is the right man. 


1051 Has had 27 years’ experience 
. in woolen mills. Has carded sati- 
nets, hosiery, flannels, cassimeres, shoddy 
and all sorts of stock and goods, Excellent 
references. Age 45, married. Salary not 
less than $3 per day. 


912 Superintendent or boss carder, 
“A= good references. His forte flannels, 
dress goods satinetts, union cassimeres. 4], 
tamily. Salary moderate. 


178 Es the man conservative mills are 

looking for; 38 with a family, desires 
pleasant town to settle down in. Excellent 
carder on wool or cotton and shoddy mixed 
dress goods. 


579 Carder of the first rank, has 
Yi’ worked in the very best mills, well 
posted. Strong point; Australian and low 
stock. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


894 Geod man for overseer in medium 
Om or small mill, or tor second hand in 
any large mill; good at figuring; good refer 
ences. 


1( 0”) Has Carded tor ginghams, sheet- 
ings, checks, prints, etc., and is first 
class. Age 34, married. Wages $2.50 and ap. 
1072 Cetton Carder. Experienced on 
4“ mixed and colored hosiery and fine 
yarns, and printcloths Has worked wholly 
in New England, but will take position any- 
where, - 





Ri )2, Has been overseer of carding for the 
. “~ past 12 years in some of the biggest 
cotton millsin ew England. Will take su- 
perintendency of small mill. Has good ref- 
erences. Has experience on mest every 
thing in cotton; Prints.cotton flannels and 
satines. Age 29 years; Married. Preters N. 
E, states. 


5 )9 Es an excellent overseer on 
. “~ combed, carded, or colored stock; was 
in charge ofa few of the best rooms in the 
country. 46 years of age, salary very moder- 
ate. 


64 5 Coarse and fine, colored and white. 

x Brought up in good mills. Thorough 
ly understands all makes of machinery in 
his department. 


910 Esa good carder on piain, colored 
. and fancy white stock. Age 41. 2.50 
and up. 


O99 All kinds white or colored from 12 
“<= to lit hank. First-rate experience and 
references. Age 44, married. Salary $3.50. 


O78 Overseer of Carding. coarse and 
“© tine yarns and combings. Will work 
for $2.50 an\iupwards. 46 years old, married. 


796 Spinning or carding or both. Good 
. man, good record, prefers New Eng- 
land or Middle states, 45 years old, married, 
Salary $3.00 or so. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


633 Has worked Davis & Furber, 

Johnson & Bassett and Woonsocket 
mules. Has experience on Jadies’ dress 
goods, Overcoatings anc a variety of goods. 
Is 35 ag ot age and married. Salary $2.50 
per day. 


1017 Boss spinner on stock for cassi- 

meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, married. 
Wages $2 50. 


1¢ 165 Has worked 23 years in the spinning 

“ room. Thoroughly understands 
doubling and twisting. Has had experience 
on meltons, cheviots, hairlines, fine over 
coatings, fancy cassimeres and shoddy. 
Has excellent recommendations, 87 years 
of age; married. Salary $2.50 per day. 


yee Prefers west of the Alleghany moun. 
(¢¢ tains, has worked on nearly all kinds 
of woolen goods. A trial will prove him a 
desirable man. Age 50, married. 


697 Smart young man. Good mule 
- tixer,and had charge. Age 2%, mar- 
| ried. $2.50 perday All grades of stock. 
| 1021 Worsted overseer of spinning 
aad and drawing, or superintendent. 
Mohair and long and short wools. 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


1061 Experienced on anything in 

the cotton line, as overseer of spool 
ing, warping and slashing. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. Is 
an Al man, and can make his department 
pay. Age 47 years, married. Will work for 


$3.00 to start with. 
1063 good man, and has the best of refer 
7 Experienced 


ences. Age 27 years, married 
Salary $3.00 


Overseer of ring spinning. Is a 


on ginghams, sheetings, etc. 
and up. 


1036 


Learnt his trade as spinner in 


one of the best mjlls in Mass. Has 
worked fine and coarse, colored and white 
goods; 14 years experience. Is 38 years ol 


age, married Good references. Will work 


for $3.50 per day at the lowest. 
1068 Cetton Ring Spinner. Unde 
© stands spooling, warping and twist 


ing. Has worked on yarns from 4s to 70s 

Age30 years. Will take good second hand 

job. Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 

RA Bing spinning, spooling, warping 

VV twisting, reeling, winding and gquil- 

ling. Age3s, married. 

TIA Ring Spinner with good experience 
ad in mills of highstanding. Well recom- 

mended. Married, 31 years of age. Fair 

salary. 


795 Ring spinning overseer with ex- 
= perience on a wide range of goods. 
Age 28 and married. Salary moderate. 
RO Overseer of Cotton Spinning, or 
Or “C } " 1 » » 2 v7 al 
second han ls experienced on all 
kinds goods; fine and tancy cotton and wor 


sted yarn, from No. 7 soft twist to No. 70 
Has excellent references. Is competent to 


take position as spinner and carder. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England; 28 years of age. Will take posi- 


tion in any part of the country. 
1058 A Cotton Spinner of the First 
— Rank Understands thoroughly 
twisting, drafting, and spinning the differ 
ent classes of cotton. A good mechanic and 
an expert on copping. Has worked on flan 
nels, print~, fine cotton underwear and sale 
yarns. Age 40, married. Salary #3 to #4 per 
day. Will goanywhere in the United States. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


87: Woolen or Cotton Weaver, or 
te loom fixer. 33 years of age, married. 
Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, blankets, 
flannels, cheviots, meltons, satinets and cot- 
ton sheetings. Will go anywhere in the 


United States. 

920 Worked in some of the best N. E. 
os mills. Dress goods, unions, cassi 
meres, worsteds and cheviots. 28, and mar- 


ried. $3.00 or so. 

997 Cotton and Woolen Weaver. Has 
JIt worked on plain and fancy dress 
goods, cassimeres and worsteds; wages 


$250 »nd more per duy. Age 45, married. 
Furnishes excellent references. 


106 hed Wants boss job in fannel mill, 

“ Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, bas 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1020 Woolen weaver, first class man. 
aad experienced on cassimeres, dress 
goods, shawls, flannels,etc. Good references. 








10¢ )4 Now in the West, good weaver. 

experienced also in the best Eastern 
mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 
cheviots, beavers, cloakings, worsteds. Is 
38 and married. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1037 Has 19 years experience in cot- 

ton weaving. Can work all kinds 
of greys. Has good references, and is an 
excellent workman. Will go anywhere in 
the U.S. Is 35 years old and married. Sal- 


ary depends on size of position. 
1043 Desires job in a geod Southern 
mill as overseer of weaving or su- 
perintendent. Has bad experience on plain 
and fancy goods of all kinds. Will take a 
position anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. 47 years of age, married. Will 
work for $3 00 and upwards. 


1052 Al Cotton Weaver. Hus worked 
a= for 12 years as overseer of weaving 
in one of the largest cotton mills in New 


England 


erences. 

1073 Cotton Weaver. Ginghams, fancy 
‘2 dress goods, shirtings, sheetings, 

leno and silk jacquard work; 35 years of age. 

Will take position anywhere in United States. 


Age 39, married. The best of ref- 
Will work for #3 per day to start. 


Experiencd on Checks, duck, sheet- 
ing, drilling, cottonades, awnings. 


938 
176 South preferred. Understands fix- 
ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 


Gets on well with Southern help 
539 Excellent manager of help. Splen- 
vee did record of production. Plain and 
colored work. Twills, ginghams. Age 35, 
married. 





337 Sheetings. twills, satteens, fancy 
OW! goods, and leno. Age 34, married. 
FINISHERS. 
193 Woolen Finisher of first rank, 
“™ all classes of woolens from loom to 
case. Age 44; married. 


Dress goods and fine meltons 
prefered, but has worked on all kinds 


1007 


woolens. N. or N. E. states. Age 22, 
salary moderate 
1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex 


perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 


overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 26 years. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 

5O2 Munit Goods Finisher. Is desirous 
DIL 


of obtaining a position as superin- 
tendent or overseer of finishing and seam. 
ing rooms,in a mill making knit goods on 
circular machines. Has had a long experi- 
ence in manufacturing, and understands the 
business in all its branches. Age 42 years, 


married. 
QYR Foreman dyer and finisher of knit 
ve goods. Very extended experience on 
all hinds of cotton, wool, and mixed goods, 
in hosiery, underwear, and overshirts. 
10 14. Overseer of Boarding and Finishing 
Hosiery. Experienced on cotton, 
woolen and mixed, seamless and fashioned 


goods. Will work for two dollars per day. 
Age 41 years, married. Good references. 


Will go anywhere in the United States, ex 
cepting the West. 
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DYERS. 


7O8 Now employed, giving good satis- 
‘YO faction; Age 36, married, experienced 
on wool, woolen and worsted yarns and 
piece goods, cotton and cotton yarns. 


937 Boss Dyer of the very First 
ve Rank Strong points; cotton, woolen, 
and merino yarns, raw cotton and wool, all 
kinds of hosiery. 


748 Carpet yarns, hosiery and telts. 
© Aged 29, Married. No objections to 
going out of New England. 

R( )4. All kinds of tancy woolen dyeing, 
« woolen and worsted skein, and piece; 
high or low grades, and raw stock. 


S06 Has colored hosiery, woolen yarn, 
C piece goods, slubbing, raw stock and 
run indigo vats with success. Salary 
moderate. 


874 An Excellent Dyer. Comes from 
a family of dyers. Be-ides being a 
practical dyer, he thoroughly understands 
fulling, and wet and dry finishing of low 
stock. He has worked on cotton warp goods, 
indigo blues, carriage cloths, fancy cassi- 
meres, yarns, dress goods and piece dyes. 
Has the best of references as to abilitv and 
character. 28 years of age; married. Can 
take a position at once. 
875 Overseer of Dyeing. or Second 
4Y hand. 30 years of uge. Has had ex- 
perience on all-wool cassimeres, heavy 
woolen cloakings, raw wool, shoddy, and 
worsted yarns. Prefers New England and 
Middle States. 


1026 Overseer of Dyeing. A first-class 

=~“ dyer, 40 years of age, and married. 
Has worked on woolen an: worsted piece 
goods, slubbing, worsted and mobair yarns. 
Will work for $4 per day and upwards. Can 
give best of references, and can take position 
at once. 


1031 Dyer, who bas worked on raw stock, 
. wool and + hoddy and woolen yarns 
of all grades from fine worsteds down to 
low carpet yarns, plece goods, heavy 
woolens, desires position. Age 40, married. 
Has worked with one mill eight years and 
can give good references. 
1042 Dyer. Has worked on all kinds ot 
~ goods. Has had good experience in 
many New England mills. Age 45 years, 
Salary $3 to @5 per day. Excellent refer. 
ences. Will go anywhere. 
1057 A Good Dyer. is experienced on 
cotton and woolen hosiery, eider 
downs, cashmerettes, dress goods, linings, 
piece warps, s8kein, fancy and raw stock. 
Age 25 years, married. Salary , between 
3 and $4 per day 





KNITTERS. 





Maitter. Wanted position as foreman by 
a man who is thoroughly competent to re. 
pair Lamb circular machines and loopers, 
practical knitter, well posted in mitten mak. 
ing. Address, Box P. 135, TEXTILE WORLD. 





1¢ D4 Overseer of Knitting. Is at pres- 

--* ent employed, but desires tochange. 
Has had over six years’ experience on wool 
and cotton, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. 


1066 Kaitter. Experience on cotton, 
woolen and worsted goods. 24 years 

of age. Will take position anywhere in 

United State-. Salary $3 to $4 per day. 





1028 Overseer of Knitting. Has 
-“ worked on cotton underwear and 
hose, and held position as second hand for 
over seven years. He is 27 years old and 
married. Is willing to start at $3 per day, 
with prospects of more. 


1054 Boss Mnitter. Has worked on 
wn hosiery in woo] and cotton, 40 years 
old, married. Good references. Will work 
for $75 or #80 per month. Will also take a 
position as maehinist. 


888 Ke mittin Soperintendent. Ex- 
perienced on vib and cut goods, all 
grades and gauges, from 14 to 28 gauge, all 
wool and all cotton. Has been overseer of 
carding and also of finishing. Young, but 
has a wide experience. 28 years of age; 
married. 
R89 Knitter or Machinist. ‘Has had 
w“ experience on all kinds of under- 
wear; 27 yexurs ot age; married. Is well 
recommended. Has worked in some of the 
best mills in the country. Can take a posi- 
tion at once. 


1025 Superintendent or Overseer of 
-“ Knitting. Has been boss knitter with 
one mill ever since it started, 12 years ago. 
Has had long experience, and can give good 
references. Married. 46 years of uge. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Of Ss First-Class Sewing Machine Fixer 
Y’YO and Finisher in knitting mill. Has 
worked on all kinds of shirts and drawers. 
Furnishes best of references. 45 years old, 
married. Wages $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 


1038 Master Machinist or Foreman. 
VO Will give 30 days trial for expenses. 
Has experience on light and heavy goods 
repairs. Age 3l years, married. Salary $3.50 
per day. 

533 Situation wanted a3 superintendent 
ve in flax, hemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 
both wet and dry spinning 


Beaming or Charge of Beaming, 
840 Has worked on ginghams, tickings. 
shirtings and dress goods. Age 29; married; 
salary as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75. 


927 Boss Dresser Tender. Five years 
“= ' overseer on stock for cassimere, flan- 
nels, worsteds, kerseys, beavers, dress goods 
and all other kinds of woolens. 





176 Cotton Weaver alse a good loom 

fixer. Experienced on sheetings, 
shirtings, ducks, Kentucky jeans or any 
kind of plain weaving. 40 years of age. 
Married. Best of references. 


R87 Overseer of Spooling in a knit or 
OO! cotton mill. Is competent to take 
superintendency of a knitting mill. Is ex- 
perienced principally on fine underwear. 33 
years of age; married. Will not go South or 
to Canada. 


1069 Overseer of Fulling and Scour- 

“ ing. Has had experience on all 
kinds of tweeds, beavers, meltons, shoe 
cloths, Irish friezes, overcoating, blankets, 
silks, dress goods and worsteds; 37 years of 
age; married. Will take a position any- 
where Salary very reasonable. 
914 Mechanical engineer and cotton 
e mill superintendent, English, of high 
character and ability, wants a position 5 
the South as superintendent, or would un- 
dertake the erection and starting up of cot. 
ton mills. 


Forewoman with over 12 years’ experi- 
ence in finishing and packing 1ibbed knit 
zoods for Jadies and infants, also other 
ancy knit goods, is open for a position at 
reasonable salary. Address P. 133 care of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 











B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc.., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


STURTEVANT © fal 
Ss 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


'B. f. Sturtevant Company, 


3 I , E. C. Eng 
13 i Lib arty Str New ge rk, No) 2] est Nile reet, Glasg , otland. 
135 Nort th Third Street, P} {ladelpl ia, Pa 38 Wilhelmstr , Berlin, Germany 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I] 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 


































CHAS. * JA 
Pres. ry ‘ *hie of Engineer. 


Burr K. Wigs, 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE 0. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 


“\\F WW is — “\ 


IRON TRUSS Re ( rule ANSONTA BRASS 


. S > 
- 


ae Send for Ellustrated 
Catalogue. 


Vice-President. 


ano BuaeRs oF Iron - - Bridges and Buildings, 





- EAST BERLIN, 


F. L. Wiicox, 


Treasurer. 


. H. Sace, 
Secretary. 








OFFICE AND WORKS: 


CONN. 





JOHN W. FERGUSON, C. E., 
Engineer and Builder. 
Orrice, Paterson National Bank rt Paterson, N, J. 


Contractstaken for all classesof Mill and shop con tras. 


tion; complete plans and s spec fications furnished asa p veo 

thecontract. Corresponde ise lic ted w vith p arties intend 
ing to erect buildings of th s char racter who wish to have the 
entire work done under one c ct, ts c uding the engine, 


boilers, heating apparatus, p! factory refer- 
ence will be given from parti 6 fo vr Yoh om similar work has 
been done. 





AVERY’s 


Nea a (om Xl) 


AVERY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire St., Boston. 





RECORD FOR 1894. 


Over 96 per CEM. ors 
CARDS built in thi country 
YEAR start« BRAMWELL and 
APPERLY FEEDS, 


the NEW 
LAST 


1 witl 


BUILT BY 
. HARWOOD & SON, 
No. 7 Water Steeet, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEO. 


A. Klipstein és. 


Fast Alizarine Colors 


122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


For Wool a Specialty. 


283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON, 
120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 





Corrugated Iron and twelve other styles Eave Trough and 
Conductor Pipes. Cornice Work, Skylights, and Galvanized 
Ventilators a specialty. 


CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STEEL ROOFING 


Write for prices. 


ne nee ee ae 











